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Mr. and Mrs. Carlos di Heredia returned 
this week from a fortnight’s stay at Narra- 
gansett Pier. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Abercrombie Bur- 
den, Jr., who are now in France, are ex- 
pected to return to this country in the au- 
tumn, 

Miss Julia Coster of New York has been 
the guest of Mrs. Richard S. Dana at Maple 
Farm. Mrs, Dana gave a dinner of 12 
covers for her Fri., 14 Aug. 

Rev. Dr. William M. Grosvenor of the 
Church of the Incarnation, New York, and 
the former popular rector of Trinity Church, 
Lenox, has been the guest of Charles Lanier, 
at Allen Winden, the past week. He 
preached at Trinity, Sun., 9 Aug., and at 
St. George’s Church, at Lee, Sun., 16 Aug. 
Many of his parishioners drove down to hear 
him. 

Bar Harbor.—Mr. Edgar T. Scott pre- 
sided at the dinner given at the Kebo Club 
on Wed. eve. At the different tables were 
Mrs. Frederic Gebhard, Mrs. Biddle, Mrs. 
John C. Wilmerding, Mrs. R. H. Townsend, 
Jr.; Miss Zerega, Miss Matthews, Mrs, N. 
L. Anderson, Mrs. Blois, Dr. Seely, Miss 
Mary Scott, Miss Sterling, Miss Belknap, 
Count and Countess Longiers Villars, Mav- 
royeni Bey, Dr. and Mrs. John Shober, Miss 
Lawrence, the Misses Sturgis, Miss Tyson, 
Miss Stillman, Mrs. Roswell D. Hitchcock, 
Mrs. C. B. Wright and Mr. Alfred Le 
Ghait. 

Mavroyeni Bey gave a dinner on Mon. 
eve,, 10 Aug. Present were Mrs. Thomas 
Scott, Mrs. Frederick Neilson, Miss Belle 
Neilson, Mrs. James P. Scott, Miss Bel- 
knap, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Gebhard, 
Miss Mildred Morris, Miss Willing, Miss 
Field, Miss Knowlton, Mrs. Lee ‘Tailer, 
Prince Raoul Wrede, M. A. Grip, the 
Swedish Minister, Count Vinci, M. L. Brun, 
the Danish Minister, Miss Wallach, \ rs. 
Hitchcock, Miss Hitchcock and Mr. A. 
Kemp. 

Dr. and Mrs. S. Weir Mitchell gave a 
dinner at Kebo on Sat., at which were pres- 
ent Miss Marie Mitchell, Miss Wilmerding, 
Miss Fisher, Miss Maizie Sturgis, Miss Helen 
Sanders, Dr. and Mrs. Shober, Mr. Edgar 
Scott, Mr, Pollen, Count Leon de Moltke- 
Hutfeldt, Mr, Frederic May and Mr. James 
Ross Todd. 

Mrs. William H. Draper, Mrs. Jules 
Reynal, Mrs. Roswell Hitchcock, Mrs. 
James V. Woodward, Mrs. James P. Scott, 
Mrs. H. W. Gray, Mrs. Frederic Gebhard, 
Mrs. Hinckle, Mr. Louis von Gaertner and 
Mrs, Schieffelin were among those who gave 
dinners through the week. Mrs. E. Schief- 
felin Blois gave a dinner, and her guests 
were Mrs. William Jay Schieffelin, Mrs. 
Lawrence Lee, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Cooper, Miss Smith Clift, Gen. Kasson, 
Mr, Frederic Spedden and Mr. Frederic 
May. 

Mr. and Mrs. John G. Moore have as 
their guests the Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Mr. 
and Mrs. Oakleigh Thorne, Mr. Louis God- 
frey, Miss Bertha Terrell, Miss Ethel Harts- 
horne and Mr, Eugene Goodby. 

Mrs, Juies Reynal gave a lawn party at 
Ban-y.Byrn on Tue. 

Mr. Archibald Crawford, the English bar- 
itone, is at the Malvern Hotel. Mr. Craw- 
ford will give some song recitals during his 
stay here. 

There will be a golf tournament on the 
Kebo links beginning Fri., 28 Aug., A cup 
has been offered by Mr. Howard Hinkle. 

Narragansett.—The polo tournament 
was won by the Meadowbrook Club. The 
final game, which was played between the 
Queens Co. Club and the Devon Club, of 
Phila. Present were Miss Nannie Reeves, 
Mme. di Heredia, Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, 
Miss Stewart, Miss Kunkle, from Balt.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, Mr. Duncan 
Elliot, Mr. Edward Bulkely, Mrs. John 
Cowdin, the Misses Duryea, Miss Mary Pell, 
Miss Churchill, Miss Florence Sullivan, Miss 
Maude Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Conner, Dr. and Mrs. Bache Emmet, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Lee, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Morris, Mr. H. L. Herbert, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dun, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Randolph and 
Mr. John Wallis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grenville Kane are at the 
Revere House. 


OPERA 


Mr. Henry E. Abbey, of the firm of 
Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, give the names 
of the artists who will be members of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. next season: Mme. 
Calvé, Mme. Melba, Mme. Eames, Mr. 
David Bispham, M. Thomas Salignac, 
Mme Bellina. Conductors: Scidl, Bevig- 
nani and Mancinelli. The season will begin 
Mon. 16 Nov., and continue for thirteen 
weeks. 


WHIST INSTRUCTION 


Tue Suort-Surr GAME AT THE CoNGRESS— 
GENERAL PLay 


BY MARGARETTA WETHERILL WALLACE 


He short-suit game met its Waterloo 

} at the Whist Congress lately held 

at the Oriental Hotel, Manhattan 
Beach, in honor of the silent game. During 
the winter continuous etforts had been made 
to convince the whist-reading public that a 
startling revolution was co take place in the 
game, and that scientific whist was in 
future to be relegated to the background, to 
be replaced by an easier, superior, more trick- 
taking system of play. What really hap- 
pened at the Whist Congress is well known 
to every delegate who was present. In the 
most important contest—that for the Hamil- 
ton trophy, which represents the whist cham- 
pionship of the world—the short-suit four 
that entered the contest were so badly de- 
feated that, when they afterward entered che 
American Whist League contest for the chal- 
lenge cup, it was generally understood that 
half of the team made a change of front and 
played the long-su't game, winning the trophy 
by a slight margin. One pair of short-suit 
players who took part in the Minneapolis 
contest, which is to decide what pair are to 
be champions for the year, disbanded before 
the match was at an end, while every one of 
seven clubs that stood at the head of the list 
when the contest was decided were long-suit 
players of the most pronounced type. This 
result was no surprise to members of the 
Whist Congress themselves, but there exists 
what may be called a large floating popula- 
tion of whist players who, unattached to any 
club and with no means of reaching the true 
inwardness of things, are in a position to be 
misled by a few short-suit advocates whose 
only victories are on paper. 

The system of play almost universally 
adopted in the congress was the long: suit 
game, or American Leads, as it is called, 
being so named, by Cavendish, in honor of 
Nicholas Browse Trist, of New Orleans. 
Cavendish and Trist had been in correspend- 
ence for years on the subject of what was the 
best card with which to opena suit not strong 
enough to do so with an honor. Their tests 
and experiments resulted in both selecting 
the fourth best card from the top of the suit 
as the one. Each, as soon as his decision 
was made, wrote to the other of it, and, 
strange to say, their letters crossed on the 
ocean, each reaching its destination about the 
same time. The fundamental principle of 
the long-suit game is to play your own hand 
and your partner’s as if they were one, and, 
in order to do this successfully, definite infor- 
mation is given in the first lead as to the 
rank and number of the cards held in the 
longest suit the hand contains, to try to estab- 
lish that suit by getting the high card held 
against it out of the way, to then exhaust 
trumps if you and your partner are strong 
enough to do so, and, finally, to “* make”’ 
the cards of the long suit, which after all the 
trumps are gone are as certain trick takers 
as are trumps themselves. When high cards 
are first led the reason for doing so in exact 
ways from certain combinations is not that 
their trick-taking value is increased by so do- 
ing, but in order to keep the partner correctly 
informed as to the precise holdings of the 
leader’s hand so that trumps may be led 
promptly, as soon as a suit is known to be 
established. The lead of the fourth best of a 
long suit where no combination is held which 
calls for a high card is a most important factor 
in the efficacy of this system. 

Short-suit principles are more briefly de- 
fined. The game in this case is simply the 
old-fashioned one of ‘‘ ruff,’” which has been 
played for over a hundred years and de- 
spised for fifty. The game consists in lead- 








ing a single card whenever you happen to 
hold one, in the hope that your partner may 
take the trick, lead the suit back again to 
you, when you make a small trump. Now 
this 1s all very pretty on paper, but in actual 
play the adversaries stand two chances to one 
in taking the first trick, and if they do you 
may generally count on their whist percep- 
tion being great enough for them to have seen 
through the lead of the singleton, as it is 
called, when they promptly lead trumps and 
check mate the device of the original leader. 
Another short-suit principle is to deceive the 
adversary as much as possible, forgetting that 
in so doing it is also necessary to deceive the 
partner, the result of which is that instead of 
combining forces, as the scientific players do, 
their game is one of every man for himself. 
It was stated not very long ago in a metro- 
politan newspaper that no text book of the 
short-suit game had ever been written, and 
it is apparent at a glance that the very paucity 
of the so-called system would make such a 
task one of difficulty. Mr. E. C. Howell has 
done rather more in his Whist Openings, 
lately published, than if he had confined 
himself to writing upon a strictly short-suit 
system, as he gives his readers a choice of 
five different styles of game, to be varied ac- 
cording to the hand held, and to be an- 
nounced to one’s partner in the opening lead. 
According to his theory you may choose be- 
tween the long-suit game, the supporting card 
game; the high card game, the ruffing game 
and the trumpattack. All of his Jeads are 
based upon an arbitrary system of the author’s 
invention. They have no scientific founda- 
tion, doing away entirely with American 
Leads. It created no little surprise in the 
Whist Congress that Mr. Howell himself 
did not play the game advocated by his book. 
Mr. Milton C. Work, of Philadelphia, in re- 
viewing this publication speaks of it as the 
greatest trick loser on record. 

So much crowing has recently been done 
over a much vaunted, short-suit victory, ac- 
credited to the New York Whist Club in the 
American Whist League trophy contest dur- 
ing the congress, recently held at Manhattan 
Beach, that a word of explanation on this 
subject is apropos. The contests atthe Whist 
Congress are of two classes. Those for the 
championship for fours and pairs belong to a 
class by themselves, and are considered the 
most absolute tests of proficiency at whist that 
can be devised. Both these contests began 
on Tuesday and continued until long after 
midnight on the following Saturday Both 
trophies were won by long-suit clubs, the 
Hamilton being carried off by the famous 
Hamilton Club four of Philadelphia; the 
Minneapolis by a pair sent by the Baltimore 
Whist Club. While these big matches were 
in progress a series of minor contests were 
going on at the same time, they having been 
arranged chiefly for the entertainment of 
many of the delegates who either felt them- 
selves too weak to enter the principal two 
matches, or were otherwise prevented from 
so doing. Howell’s progressive system of 
duplicate whist was used in these events, and 
it will be readily understood that the results 
obtained from a system where the players 
change from table to table at the end of each 
hand cannot possibly be considered such a 
test of good play as when one club meets 
another and plays forty-eight hands continu- 
ously during an entire afternoon and even- 
ing, as was the case in the contests for the 
championship trophies. The results of these 
minor events, therefore, though they were 
successful as far as they afforded amusement 
for the surplus delegates, were considered 
non-conclusive and unsatisfactory as a test of 
skill at whist. The American Whist League 
contest, although the most important of these 
minor matches does not differ in this respect 
from the others, but the cup which is wen 
upon this occasion being held subject to chal- 
lenge during the year, when constant tests of 
superiority at whist are certain to occur, it 
was not thought necessary to make the match 
upon this occasion too difficult a one to 
players already tired out and disheartened by 
defeat in the Hamilton contest. As has 
already been explained, the New York club, 
which represented the short suit system dur- 
ing the Hamilton contest, retired from that 
conflict thoroughly disgruntled over their 
defeat and out of harmony among them- 





selves, so that when they entered the Ameri- 
can Whist League match some of the mem- 
bers of the team played according to one 
system, some according to another, winning 
the trophy by a slight margin, and yet this has 
been signalized as a great short-suit triumph. 
In order to really prove any advantages the 
New York team may consider the short-suit 
system to possess over that which is generally 
adopted, they must play the short.suit game 
in unison the first time they defend the 
Jate won trophy, which, as it will not be 
until next October, will give them plenty of 
time to adjust their differences and to return 
to a unformity of play if they are willing to 
do so, 

Below is givén a double dummy problem, 
composed by Professor W. H. Whitfeld, of 
London, England, the celeb:ated mathema- 
tician and problem constructor. Mr. Whit- 
feld was amcng the noted whist experts who 
attended the Whist Congress at Manhattan 
Beach. 
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Clubs are trumps. South is original 
leader, 


North and South have :o make nine tricks, 
East and West doing their best to prevent. 

All hands are exposed, and the play may 
be made with reference to observed cards in- 
stead of wh'‘st maxims. 





REGULAR SUPPLIES OF 
VOGUE 

Large percentage of newsdealers 

A —there are about 30,000 in 

the United States—are careless 

of their customers’ requirements. Con- 

tinually communications such as the 
following are received by Vogue : 

‘Amherst, Mass., July 17th, 1896. 

‘Kindly send a copy of Vogue. 
The edition available here is exhausted 
or I should not trouble you.”" 

Every facility is at the command of 
newsdealers to get a regular supply of 
Vogue, so that if they take pains to or- 
der promptly, they are served promptly. 
That in many cases they do not experi- 
ence abundantly shows, and as a reme- 
dy in such a case as the above we have 
to recommend the reader to forward his 
subscription to the head cffice of Vogue, 
154 Fifth Ave., New York, or sus- 
SCRIBE THROUGH ANY DEALER, all of 
whom take subscriptions. 

Papers sent by mail reach the sub- 
scriber with unfailing regularity and 
Besides, it is 


cheaper and less trouble to send $4 


promptness. much 
once for a year’s subscription than to 
pay $5.20 in buying the paper 52 times 
a year at 10 cents a copy; and a sub- 
scription for shorter periods is in like 
proportion : $2 for six months, or $1 
for three months. 

Readers of Vogue do not like to miss 
their copies. It is pre-eminently a pa- 
per to be subscribed for as part of the 
weekly service rendered to a properly 


equipped household. 











FEDER’S 


BRUSH 


Its practicability 


Its easy-to-put-on-ness 


Its everlasting wearableness 


Its recoilingness from dirt, make it an 


IDEAL SKIRT . 


se 1 eo ee 


It cleans easily— 


A shake, and the dust is off 


A rub, and it’s clean 


SKIRT PROTECTOR 








A brush, and it’s new 
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THAT PLATE 
MEANS “,, , 
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Go 


BICYCLES 


‘tame MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 














HE TRIP 10 NEW YORK 
will of course include a visit to 
THE “ POPULAR SHOP” 
(where the styles are set), 
for a leisurely look through 
THE “LIBERTY * FURNISHINGS. 

( English Stuffs for Hangings and Furniture: ) 
| Proper Foreign Papers for Walls: } 
4 Quaint & Comfortable Chairs & Settles: —} 
| The ** Nieu Amsterdam * Blue Delft Ware: | 


| BG Not Sampled nor Catalogued. J 
JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & CO., | 42d St., West 
NEW YORK. At §th Ave, 


‘* Wall Papers and * Liberty ’ Fabrics— 
Carriage Free to all parts of the States.” 


(Trademarks reg’d.) 


Mountain Side Farm, 





MAHWAH, N. J. 
MILK. CREAM. EGGS. | 


This model farm is well known for the excellence of 
its products, and its famous herd of Jerseycows. The 
purity of its milk (GUARANTEED 20 PER CENT | 
CREAM) is insured by the absolute cleanliness | 
used in every department, A trial order is solicited. 


New York Dairy at 622 Sixth Ave. 
THEO, A. HAVEMEYER, Prop. | 


Visitors Welcome at Farm or Dairy. 





FAST BLACK COTTON World's Columbian Exposition. 
E, TWYEFFORT 
DRESS LININGS pen i MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 


. It i iti ¥ 
Will Not Crock. t is positively unchange 2 


Nothing else so fully satisfies the highest requirements 
and yet the cost is moderate enough for any dress. 





: 3 
Look for this ; outa All Leading of suits “Ce, 
ero HEAR SUM WACK a ae Shetland rs ” 
. . cUand, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat, Highland Spats, 





THE ONLY PERFECT 
DRESS EDGE 


It protects and keeps the skirt clean as long 
as the skirt holds together 


Altogether, it’s a dirt defier, dust defier, and 
skirt protector. Feder’s Brush Skirt Protecto: 
) 


differs from velveteen binding as armor-plate differs 


from tinfoil. Its every thread protects. 


Of all dry goods dealers, or write 


J. W. Goddard & Sons 


98-100 Bleecker St., New York 





HIGHEST AWARD 








253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 


able and of superior quality. 






















- Parfumerie ED, PINAUD 


37 Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris. 





The Latest Exquisite Creations in Perfumes 


» “Violette-Reine” “Roman” Perfumes 


Now the European Fad. 
Queen of all Violet Perfumes, permanent. Ina beautifully decorated 
Most Exquisite and Refined. boxes containing three bottles. 


If not obtainable at your dealer's, we will send, prepaid, either 
of the above on receipt of $1.25. 


ED. PINAUD’S Importation Office, 


46 H East 14th Street, New York. 





Pesta 


A 





Unusually delicate and remarkably 


CELEBRATED HATS 





AND 
Lapizs’ Rounp Hats anv Bonnets 
AND 





178 AND 180 FIFTH AVE., 

bet. 22d and 23d. Sts., » New Yorx. 
181 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St, 
PALMER Houss, CHICAGO. 


14 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
ANTI-DYSPEPTIC AND TABLE WATER. ’ ear Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities, 
DR. GEORGE A. FOOTE, Warrington, N. C., ex-President of the Medical Society of North Carolina: 
“A thorough acquaintance with the mineral waters, both of this country and Europe, justifies me in saying 


h ing No. 1, i-d bl 
"3" BUFFALO LYTHIA WATER ws siics Mian tes ana able water a ee 


Sold by Druggtsts. ‘Pamphlet free. 


Fair Women from 


Vogue 


Tue Duniap S1tK UMBRELLA 





Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. G 7 T INSTANTANEOUS conventions _ 


item Chocolate NO BOILING 








| 


A collection of portraits of ladies origtnall; | 


published in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt | NK USED ON THIS PAPER 


of price, $3.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave.. MANUPACTURED OF 


New York. 





JAENECKE ULLMAN Co. 
| BREW YORE 
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MISS RUBY MADDEN 
Daughter of Sir John Madden, Chief Justice of Victoria 
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H ! I wish I understood about politics,’’ ejaculates many a woman 
as she hopelessly scans columns of speculations as to election 
results, interviews with candidates, and notes the suprising 

prominence given to the fact that Average Intelligence, Esquire, of 
Obscurityville, has come out for McKinley or for Bryan, as the case may 
be. Politics for a surety appears a hopeless muddle as viewed in the news- 
paper by one who has never followed the game. But, if the woman did but 
know it, there is so very much that she can leave unread not only without 
loss, but with profit. The making of a political newspaper resembles, in 
some points, ‘‘ making conversation ’’—forced interest, verbosity, triviality 
—the object in one case to fill space, in the other to kill time. 


If a woman really desires to inform herself on political affairs the present 
time is a most propitious one for her to begin, for not only are the issues 
in the present Presidential campaign more sharply defined and more funda- 
mentally important than any which have engaged the attention of the nation 
for some years past, but greater opportunities than usual are offered for learn- 
ing the truth or the error of the statements put forth by all parties. This 
is, however, most emphatically not a time for wives to follow the Pauline 
command and ask of their husbands at home ; the latter, as a rule, are not apt 
to be well informed concerning the science of politics, however much they 
may know of partisan gossip. The campaign speeches of both the sound 
money and the silver advocates are worth reading when made by represen- 
tative and intelligent men of either party. In the present campaign the 
speeches of both McKinley and Bryan can be profitably omitted by the 
student, as neither of the candidates is a man of intellectual force. Anything 
either may say will be more convincingly and more intelligently put 
by other speakers. For example, the formal addresses of gold standard 
speakers such as Thomas B. Reed, ex-President Harrison, or Secretary 
of the Treasury Carlisle, and silver speakers such as W. P. St. John, the 
ex- banker, are well worth the attention of every American, particularly one 
who is endeavoring to gather facts with a view to arriving independently at an 
intelligent opinion. 


The woman student should set the men an example and read both 
sides. In fact, unless she does she will be a partisan and not a student. 
The numerous pamphlets, ‘‘catechisms*’ and leaflets published by both 
parties contain much valuable informaticn as well as a considerable amount 
of what may be politely called special pleading. Of this class of literature 
only such publications should be selected as are written by men of acknow]- 
edged ability or those bearing the imprint of a responsible publisher. It is 
waste of time to attempt to absorb the outpourings of anonymous and 
violently partisan scribes. 


Some of the questions to be determined by the student are: Can the 
United States isolate itself from the rest of the world in the matter of 
a circulating medium? What class or classes would benefit by the unlimited 
free coinage of silver? Who would in the long run ‘‘pay the piper’’? 
Is it desirable that the prices of farm produce and other commodities 
should rise ?—which result is promised by Mr. Bryan and his party in the 
event of his election. Is the western silver advocate dishonest and a 
repudiator, as claimed by the gold men? Is the eastern sound money 
man an oppressor of the poor and a thief, as claimed by the silverites ? 


The last two questions have an air of burlesque, as if it were con- 
ceivable that a considerable portion of the American people are criminals ; 
but as the nation has fallen to calling these names, the student of current 
politics has no choice but to take cognizance of them and endeavor to 
ascertain what basis in fact, if any, there is for charges so monstrous. 
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TYPE OF AUSTRALIAN BEAUTY 


(See text on page 126, ) 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


Familiar sight in the shopping district 
A in New York is a blind accordion 

player, whose invariable companion is 
a fat, elderly mongrel black-and-tan dog. In 
winter the player balances the animal on his 
shoulder for hours at a time ; in summer the 
dog in harness and leash lies in practical cap- 
tivity upon the curb while his master disturbs 
the air with unmelodious sound. Humane 
passers-by always pity the poor little guide 
(literal) and friend on account of his enforced 
inactivity, and the impulse is strong to give 
the poor fellow a chance fora run. Midsum- 
mer heat is, of course, a severe trial for the 
dog, and one day recently as he lay panting 
upon the walk his evident suffering attracted 
the pitying notice of most passers-by. Among 
the hundreds who noticed his condition, how- 
ever, there was none who offered to mitigate 
his suffering until in the early afternoon g 
woman animal lover happened to notice him. 


# 
% % 

Water was her first thought, and this is 
how she secured that requisite for the over- 
heated, gasping animal. A visit to a depart- 
ment store a block and a half down the 
avenue resulted in the purchase of a small tin 
pan, which was filled at the ice water foun- 
tain. It required some courage for one who 
abhors eccentricity of behavior to walk 
through the aisles of a fashionable shop car- 
rying in sight of alla pan of ice water, and still 
greater courage to parade a block and a half 
of crowded street with so unusual a burden. 
Any embarrassment was more than compen- 
sated for by the dog’s enjoyment of his cool 
drink. Leaving the pan beside him his bene- 
factor explained to his blind master what had 
been done. 


* 
%* * 

About a week later the woman saw the 
animal and his master on a street corner, and 
she was delighted to ‘observe that the 
pan filled with water was beside the dog. Her 
little act of thoughtfulness and self-denial will 
be of benefit to the dog as long as warm 
weather lasts. Imagine what that poor beast 
must have suffered by being deprived of water 
for hours. 


* 
* * 


This detailed and not over-vivacious re- 
cital of a friendly service in behalf of one poor 
sufferer is not set down by way of entertain- 
ment, but in the hope that readers of this 
column will not content themselves with pity- 
ing abused or suffering dumb creatures, but 
that they also will be tothem good Samaritans 
even though this entails a disregard of formal- 
ities of demeanor and some personal] discom- 
fort. 
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Men are expressing wonder at the number 
of women who patronize the ‘* smokers,”” the 
only open cars on the Broadway cable road. 
The men have rather the air of regarding the 
presence of women as an intrusion, and they 
say somewhat indignantly that ‘*smokers”’ 
have frequently a crowd of men standing on 
the back platform while a goodly number of 
the seats are occupied by women. 


* 
* * 


There is nothing really surprising in women 
patronizing a cool and pleasant possibility in 
car transit, and as for being intruders—have 
not men for years and years and years set them 
the example? After making their own ferry- 
boat cabins dens of filth, what have the men 
done for these many years but crowd into the 
women’s cabins and occupy the seats, leaving 
the women to lurch about the floor to the 
swaying of the boat. Intruders indeed! It 
is merely a case of turn about being fair play. 


* 
%* * 


The queer habit men have of regarding 
women as mysterious beings whose actions and 
modes of thought are quite incomprehensible, 
was amusingly illustrated recently by a writer 
who wondered, through a column and more, 
why women, when walking, seemed embar- 
rassed about how to dispose of their hands. 
The custom of the sex of carrying purse, card- 
case, umbrella, or other something was ex- 
plained to be an effort to solve the question of 
what should be done with her hands. Most 
peculiar, so it was averred, and very unlike 
the habit of men. 


* 
%* 


It is indeed quite true that the sexes on the 
street manage their hands and arms after differ- 
ent fashions, but unlikeness in this particular is 
artificially produced, as the wondering writer 
could very easily have ascertained if he had 
taken the trouble to investigate. Men of 
high and low and all intermediate grades 
swing their arms as they walk ; that beautiful, 
natural and comfortable movement is not per- 
mitted to a woman or girl with any preten- 
sions to good breeding. Don’t swing your 
arms is among the earliest of the appalling 
long calendar of Don'ts prepared exclusively 
for girls. In fact, among the very awful 
sins that conservative people charge against 
the bicycle girl is that when off her wheel 
‘¢she strides along and swings her arms.’ 
What she should do, according to these cen- 
sors, of course, is to glue her elbow to her 
sides and to take lady-like steps. However, 
athletics is likely more and more to claim 
the homage of woman, and it is more than 
possible that ere long convention will permit 
her arms to swing as freely as do those of her 
brother, and when that time arrives one more 
woman ‘‘ mystery *’ will be dissipated. 


ECONOMY 


SCHREIBER: ** Did you ever write under a 
nom de plume ?”’ 

Ruyter: ‘*No; itis as much as I can 
do to think of names enough for all my char- 
acters.”’ 
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THE THORNTON SCANDAL 
A TALE OF BAR HARBOR 


By R. Lee Morre.u 
CHAPTER II 


(Continued from Vogue of 6 August.) 


Lsie Deering’s marriage had come about 
E after this wise. When her father died, 
six years before, the Deerings found 
themselves in decidedly straightened circum- 
stances. Mrs. Deering, having heard that a 
limited income could be made to go further 
on the Continent than at home, bade good- 
bye to her friends and departed with her 
daughter for an indefinite sojourn in Europe. 
They had passed the summer by the shores of 
a Swiss lake, and the winter found them com- 
fortably settled in a modest pension at Naples, 
when an unexpected and perplexing change of 
fortune occurred. A bulky communication 
from a firm of lawyers in America arrived one 
morning at Mrs. Deering’s bankers’. It con- 
tained the astonishing information that Colonel 
Daniel Deering, Elsie’s uncle, had died, leav- 
ing a last will, by which he bequeathed all his 
fortune, amounting to $400,000, to his niece ; 
provided, however, she had married before she 
attained the age of nineteen years. Dan Deer- 
ing had been a bachelor who held very strong, 
if somewhat peculiar, notions about matri- 
mony. Mrs. Deering remembered with a 
groan that her eccentric brother-in-law had 
remarked that Elsie should be forced to marry 
while she was young, if he had anything to say 
about it. Now she saw how he had managed 
to carry out his threat. ‘* But, good heav- 
ens,’ she cried, as the thought flashed upon 
her that she was already preparing a little cele- 
bration for Elsie’s nineteenth birthday, which 
would occur the following week, ‘‘ he hasn't 
given us time enough.” 

The lawyers had written that they had been 
drafting a new will postponing the condition 
of marriage until the beneficiary was twenty- 
five, but the sudden death of their client had 
prevented it ever being executed. They added 
that the distant cousins of the deceased, who 
would obtain the estate in the event of the 
proviso not being fulfilled, were anxious to see 
a duly authenticated copy of a certificate of a 
marriage solemnized before the 28th inst., as 
they were well aware that the young lady 
would be nineteen years of age on that date. 

To be unexpectedly informed that she has 
fallen heiress to four hundred thousand dollars 
is certainly pleasant news to any young girl, 
but when it is coupled with the announcement 
that in order to enjoy it she must find for her- 
self a husband within the next seven days her 
joy would naturally be mingled with hope- 
less bewilderment. Four hundred thousand 
dollars was a sum which the Deerings with 
their slender income could not relinquish with- 
out a struggle ; still, to select a husband for 
her daughter in so short a period, from the 
midst of the strange population of a foreign 
city, seemed to Mrs. Deering equally impos- 
sible. 

In her perplexity Mrs. Deering turned to 
Dr. Abercrombie, her one friend in Naples. 
Dr. Abercrombie had been a physician of 
some prominence in London, but ill-health 
having forced him to relinquish his practice 
he had sought the relaxation of travel. He 
had passed some months in the States, and it 
was there that he met the Deerings. When 
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(Continued from page 114.) 
he finally made his home under the blue skies 
of Naples it was partly this knowledge which 
had influenced Mrs. Deering in the selection 
of her winter residence. 

The doctor, a venerable gentleman of the 
old school, listened with dismay to the recital 
of Mrs. Deering’s dilemma. 

‘«My dear madam,"’ he had said, ‘I 
heartily sympathize with you. Noone should 
underestimate the value of money, but then 
consider what a serious thing is marriage. 
Why, your daughter would have to live with 
her husband for the rest of her life. I know 
many husbands who would be exceedingly 
dear at any price.”” 

Mrs. Deering then launched off into a ram- 
bling narrative of the various woes of her life, 
interspersed with vain invectives against the 
deceased Dan Deering. Suddenly the doctor, 
who had been favoring her with but scant at- 
tention, exclaimed : 

«« By Jove! I believe I have just the man 
you want!*’ He then told her of a patient 
lying at the point of death in the hospital. 
He was a young Englishman whose family 
had been patients of the doctor in London 
As far as birth went, the doctor assured Mrs. 
Deering her daughter could not bear a more 
honorable name. He was a younger son 
who had sown his wild oats with more than 
usual extravagance and recklessness, until his 
father’s patience had been exhausted and even 
his mother’s love was sorely tried. He wasa 
physical wreck now, and his constitution, 
wasted by dissipation, could not rally from the 
effect of a wound received recently in a street 
brawl. The approach of death had rolled 
aside the fog which had hitherto shrouded his 
moral perception. The life slipping from his 
grasp appeared in a far different aspect from 
the life which but a few short days past had 
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stretched before him, bright and apparently 
interminable. The gay, wild spirits were 
gone ; in their stead were only regret for his 
past follies, and gratitude for the doctor's 
kindness. 

«¢Why, it was only this morning,” con- 
tinued the doctor, ** when I told him he must 
meet death like a man, he said, ‘I am not 
afraid to die, doctor. I don’t think I ever in- 
tentionally injured any one in my life; but 
when have | given up a single pleasure to do 
a kindness? I have been a selfish brute, doc- 
tor, and the only good turn I will ever have 
done the world will be to get out of it as soon 
as possible.” ”’ 

‘¢Do you think he would consent to the 
marriage ?*” Mrs. Deering asked, doubtfully. 

‘¢I am certain he would,’’ answered the 
doctor. ‘He is an outcast from his family ; 
he has no prospects which would be compli- 
cated by such an act. He has only his name 
to bequeath, and, by bestowing it on your 
daughter he will be doing her a great service, 
while gratifying me. I am sure he will die all 
the happier for having put his wasted life to at 
least one good use.”” 

So Elsie was called into the consultation, 
and the situation placed before her. 

«¢ But, mamma, I couldn’t marry a man I 
have never seen before,’” she cried, shrinking 
from the thought. 

‘sIt isn’t really marrying him, my dear,”’ 
her mother replied. ‘*I mean marrying him 
as I did your father—having a reception, go- 
ing on a honeymoon, and all that ; it’s only a 
technical formality. All you will have to do 
will be to stand by his side while a clergyman 
reads something out of a book; then you 
both sign a paper, and it’s all over. You will 
never see him again, and everything will go 
on just as it did before, except that you will 
have your uncle’s money. Oh, Elsie, think 
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how we have had to pinch and struggle to 
make our little income stretch from month to 


month. Think of all the comforts that this 
money will give us. Don’t let any foolish, 
false ideas of modesty stand in the way of what 
I am sure will be for your future happiness. ”’ 

The doctor then in turn added his persua- 
sion. 

‘¢This dying man will only be a name to 
you in the future,’’ he pointed out, ‘the 
marriage a memory, its consequences, except 
for your uncle’s money, absolutely nil.”’ 

At length Elsie consented; at least she 
ceased to urge objections, which fact her 
mother eagerly interpreted as a sign that she 
had yielded. Thereupon Dr. Abercrom- 
bie hastened to lay the whole circumstances 
before his young patient 

As he anticipated, the doctor found the 
dying man only too willing to give his name 
to Elsie Deering. 

“It isn’t much of a legacy, doctor,’’ he 
said, **and God knows I've battered it and 
tarnished it until my people won't recognize 
it. But, if this girl's life is going to be made 
any the brighter and happier by the possession 
of it, she’s welcome. Besides, doctor, I want 
to repay you, if possible, for your kindness to 
me.’” 

It was a curious scene, that marriage cere- 
mony, performed the next afternoon in the 
little room at the hospital of San Antonio. 
The bright southern sun struggling through 
the chinks of the closed shutters revealed but 
dimly the whitewashed walls and the little 
iron cot on which Richard Mortimer Thorn- 
ton lay, patiently waiting for the girl he was 
to marry—and death. The nurse had 
propped him up with pillows so that his deep 
sunken eyes could watch a stray ray of sun- 
shine hovering over the little wooden crucifix 
on the wall opposite. He was thinking how, 
when he was a child, he used to chatter at his 
mother’s knee of the beautiful lady he in- 
tended to marry when he became a big man 
like his brother Tom ; of the grand wedding 
he should have, and how he and the beautiful 
lady would live happily and love each other 
ever afterward. And now it had come to 
this, an outcast, dying in a strange land, 
about to marry a girl he had never seen, who 
most likely would have turned from him in 
horror and disgust were it not for the fact that 
she had been assured of his immediate death. 

He looked up with a faint curiosity as Elsie 
entered. He had always liked a pretty face, 
and as he caught the tender sympathy which 
swam in her deep blue eyes when she turned 
timidly toward him, a bright, eager light lit 
up for a moment his pale, drawn features. 
Thornton somehow felt glad that this was the 
girl he was to marry. 

The resident English clergyman read the 
service, while Mrs. Deering, the doctor and a 
clerk from the United States Consulate acted 
as witnesses. 

‘¢ To love, honor and obey, until death us 
do part.*" What a mockery it must have 
seemed. The young girl was standing with 
bent head by the little white cot, holding in 
hers the thin, wasted hand of the pain-racked 
man. She, with the promise of a life full of 
pleasure before her, he, on the threshold of 
eternity, and between them the shadow of 
death. 

It was soon over, and the necessary papers 
were signed, sealed and witnessed. As the 
little party was about to leave the sick-room, 
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murmuring something about trusting he would 
not suffer much pain, Thornton raised himself 
wearily on one elbow and addressed his newly 
made wife with a futile attempt to smile : 

**Don't you bother about me; my dear, 
kind old doctor will attend to that. He will 
write you when—when it is all over, and then 
you will be 

Perhaps it was the fatigue of signing the 
papers, perhaps it was a sob which had some- 
how risen in his throat, but he could not fin- 
ish, and he fell back exhausted on his pillow. 

Elsie’s eyes were brimming over with tears. 
Now that she was by his side she could not 
bring herself to look upon this young fellow 
as an abstract personality, a mere incidental 
means to an end, as her mother had tried to 
persuade her. His suffering and desolation 
were too real for that. She felt that after all 
it was very hard to have to die at twenty-four, 
and, moved by a sudden impulse, she bent 
over him to kiss him once upon the forehead. 

«*I know God will bless you for what you 
have done for me,’* she murmured. ‘‘ Good- 
bye.”” 

That night the train in which the mother 
and daughter were speeding to Paris carried 
an envelope addressed to the lawyers in Amer- 
ica, containing the duly authenticated certifi- 
cate of the marriage of Elsie Deering, spinster, 
to Richard Mortimer Thornton, bachelor. 
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THE CAD IS A HOTEL PERSON—GRADUAL DY- 
ING OUT OF GIDDY ATTIRE—BATHING 
TOGS—GRAY THE COLOR FOR AU- 
TUMN—NOTES ON’ EVENING 
COSTUMES—HIM'S CRU- 

SADE IN BEHALF OF 
FITNESS IN 
DRESS 


Verything just at present in this dear 
country of ours is at red heat. We 


are all at ‘*the pitch of excitement.” 
It is politics, it is stocks, it is religion, or it is 
society with its numerous little side scenes 
and side issues. I find myself dropping into 
the American modes and methods of expres- 
sion, the American fashions, the American 
point of view, just as if I were always to the 
manor born. I find one thing utterly miss- 
ing in my native land. Itisthe snob. When 
an American develops ideas of this sort he in- 
variably becomes a cad, and of this genus or 
species—I hardly know which epithet to ap- 
ply to it—we have our full burden. 

The cad is beastly. His horizon is bor- 
dered with money, and his vision is limited 
owing to ignorance. He gets his. clothes 
from an English tailor—generally from. one 
about whom every one has heard, and he de- 
lights in airing these misfit creations. I know 
Mr. Cadleigh (is this a borrowed plume from 
the master, Thackeray? )—I meet him in 
London, on the ship in crossing, in Paris, 
everywhere on the Continent. His haunts are 
the Savoy, the Metropole, or the close neigh- 
borhood of Northumberland Avenue. He is 
present in numbers at the Empire, and he 
flocks to the music halls. I meet him fre- 
quently in the cool recesses of the Burlington 
Arcade, where he buys his ties, or strutting 
from the dingy building on Saville Row, 
where he has ordered a suit of clothes. In 
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Paris he is always at Voisin’s, or at Joseph's, 
or at Cubal’s, or at the Pavillon d’ Armon- 
ville, or at Henty’s, where he swallows Ameri- 
can drinks and is happy. 

He may have a few friends in London, but 
his life there isa lonely one, and he is em- 
phatically a hotel person. His clothes out- 
British the British, and are the perfection of 





independence. I want no favors. I ask no 
smiles. I stand on my own merits. Society 
owes me homage, and respect and considera- 
tion, and I take these as my due, and I expect 
them as my perquisites. 


THE GRADUAL DEMISE OF GIDDY ATTIRE 


The brilliant shirt and the gay cotton tie 
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vulgar cockneyism. Well, let him rest in 
peace. I avoid him abroad. I look over his 
head during that week on shipboard, but I 
cannot bear his being thrust at me at the club 
or at a watering place, or in the billiard or 
smoking-room of a country house. He 
knows everything, this little man. He wor- 
ships where there is money, and he prostrates 
himself on the ground in self-immolation be- 
fore the car which carries his juggernaut— 
before the dinners and luncheons and suppers 
to be given him, and he will take a snub from 
a millionaire host with gratitude, and lick the 
hand of his benefactor. I believe in absolute 
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are dying a natural death, but like some fabu- 
lous animal—or is it the dolphin? The colors 
are more gaudy and more striking in the last 
gasps, and the cheap shops are rainbows in 
their displays. You can get quite pretty ties 
for five cents, and the whole half dozen for 
twenty-five cents. Some of these, cheap as 
they are, in all solid hues, are not bad, and a 
man can lay in just now a plentiful stock of 
sober, neutral tints for next season. I fear 
the crash craze has become one of the popular 
fads. You seldom see New York men in 
crash, but the provinces come out boldly in 
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(Continued from page 117.) 
it. Flannels, after all, are the best wearing 
for this climate in summer, but I am yet hop- 
ing that midsummer heats will induce men to 
go out in linens. 


BATHING TOGS 


I went to several of the minor watering places 
this summer to look on. [ expect on certain 
parts of Coney Island to be properly shocked, 
but I must confess that as long as promiscu- 
ous bathing is allowed the attire of the men 
is indecent and disgusting in the extreme. 
Feet in their nakedness are not things of 
beauty, and few men, unfortunately, take 
good care of their pedal extremities. To see 
bare feet and bare legs—the former flat and 
shapeless, and the latter bent like the supports 
of an old-fashioned mahogany chair—is not 
a realization of the realistic about which to 
dream. Iam not a preacher, and certainly 
there is nothing whatever of the prude in my 
idea, but I cannot see the propriety of allow- 
ing half and three-quarters naked men to roam 
at large, and from an artistic standpoint I think 
that it would be preferable, if an unveiling of 
the hidden is to be a feature, that men should 
appear as nature hath made them. It would 
be far less indecent. One is shocked for the 
moment by the appearance of a naked model, 
but there is nothing so indecent or suggestive 
as a dance where there is a full complement of 
skirts and furbelows. And thus with a man 
as with a woman. For my part, I go to 
Gooseberry Island to take my dip when at 
Newport, because there I can be in a perfect 
state of nature, it being a retreat which can 
best be described as an Eveless Eden. 

With the autumn will come in the reign of 
gray. We shall wait with patience, and pos- 
sess our souls with that virtue. Many men 
here turned to black and already I see the 
black tie in profusion and the black narrow 
silk bow for semi-formal evening dress. I do 
not approve of the white silk evening tie. 
Lawn is far better and it is cleaner. 

There is still a growing repugnance to the 
wearing of even the dinner coat in the evening, 
and men are in a state of almost entire négligé 
when in the city. 

HIM’S CRUSADE 

I am very ‘‘set’’ in my ideas about this. I 
am determined to bring about a reform. I 
have preached my doctrines from the pulpit of 
this column for three years and I intend fur- 
ther to insist on their promulgation in more 
definite form. I never advertise my wares, 
and if I should come before the world in a 
series of ‘* Him’’ books, I should only feel 
that I owe my audacity to the kind encourage- 
ment I have received from Vogue’s many 
readers. Sometimes I have been abused. 
The press in the beginning said hard things 
about me, and now the writers have turned 
around and given me encouraging words, It 
is only among my own that I have to look for 
indignation and calumny and misrepresenta- 
tion. Did I say my own? No, I mean the 
persons who, like weeds, will continually appear 
in the garden of society. We have few gar- 
deners willing to pull these rank plants up by 
the roots. Perhaps I might better call them 
toadstools springing up in a night and wear- 
ing the semblance of the more respectable 
mushroom. But I know them by their gills, 
and in my next I shall have a few words to 
say to them. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL AT HOME 


A TRILBY WEDDING 


His is essentially a week of weddings. 
Monday, Miss Dorothea Baird's 


marriage with Mr. Harry Irving took 
place, attracting thousands of people to whom 
Miss Baird had endeared herself by her 
charming interpretation of Trilby. She really 
looked very lovely in a gown of white duch- 
ess satin, with a court train of exquisite white 
brocade caught up with real orange blossoms. 
Two interesting details of the costume were 
the bridal bouquet, presented by Sir Henry 
Irving, and a diamond pendant, presented by 
Mr. Du Maurier. 

Seven tiny bridesmaids, attired in frocks of 
pale green satin, ornamented with white chif- 
fon fichus and frills, green silk hats, trimmed 
with chiffon, and white mittens and stock- 
ings, carrying bouquets of sweet-peas, attend- 
ed the bride and made a very charming picture 
in the chancel of St. Pancras Church, where 
a full choral service was held—the people in- 
terested me most, for one might say that 
every degree of society was represented by 
those who wished to do honor to Sir Henry 
Irving’s son. 

A BIT OF DOMESTIC GOSSIP 

(By the bye, did I tell you that, to my 
joy, I find that I am patronizing Ellen Terry’s 
butcher?) The other morning, while giving 
my small order, I was attracted by a voice at 
my side murmuring, in most Juliette-like 
tones, ‘*Send me a loin of mutton,’’ and 
turning around I found that charming woman 
at my side, looking—if I must confess it— 
decidedly seedy in the bright morning light. 
But then she is noted for not caring about 
her appearance off the stage. Her order 
seemed a bit material when viewed from an 
artistic point of view, but when I afterward 
saw her with several extremely robust-looking 
sons and daughters, who evidently return to 
their muttons with great avidity after their 
morning drives, I concluded that she was 
very practical. 


PATTERNS IN BLUE AND WHITE FOULARD 


Some unique patterns in blue and white 
foulards are being sent over from Paris. ‘The 
design is rather original and striking, being 
somewhat similar to the willow pattern on 
China. These silks are made into extremely 
chic frocks. Sashes and belts of satin are 
worn with nearly all the summer frocks over 
here and are made into two loops of ribbon 
standing straight up the back and two or three 
rather long ones hanging down on the skirt, 
and all these and also the ends appear to be 
held in by the ribbon, which goes around the 
the waist. 


THE FICHU IN RENOVATION 


Nearly everyone is leaving town, but the 
few women that one sees in the Park now 
seem to live in thin silks and cottons, all 
finished with picturesque fichus and large 
hats. I am renovating several passé gowns 
with dainty fichus, and they certainly have 
the effect of making one look quite up to 
to date. 


OUT-OF-THE-SEASON DINNERS IN LONDON 


With a very vivid imagination one could 
almost imagine oneself in New York, for dur- 
ing the past week almost every other person 
one meets on Bond Street or Piccadilly is an 
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American ; they seem to be coming over by 
the hundreds. At a dinner the other night 
I was quite amused by an Englishman who 
took me in because he could not disguise the 
disappointment he felt when he discovered 
that I **did not have a twang.’’ I was so 
sorry not to be able to oblige him. Dinners 
given so late in the season are apt to be rather 
amusing affairs here, for, in order to make 
them go off with spirit hostesses are obliged 
to look up all sorts and conditions of men and 
women as long as they have brains—a very 
necessary addition to a long dinner on a hot 
evening. At this dinner we had a bishop, a 
lord, a count, a lawyer, a poet and several 
smart women. ‘The conversation turned on 
love, whereupon one of these wise men asked 
the definition of this word. Very varied were 
the opinions, the best being that ‘‘love was 
when a clever woman without a heart makes 
a fool of a man without a head.” 


MILLINERY 


The smartest hats this fall are to be trimmed 
with cherries, nuts before they are quite ripe, 
berries and honeysuckle. 


TO GET A GLIMPSE OF THE PRINCESS-BRIDE 


I have just discovered that I have only fif- 
teen minutes in which to don my best bib and 
tucker and dash off to St. James Street, where 
my seats will enable me to see Princess Maud 
and her husband, Prince Carl, returning from 
Buckingham Palace on their way to the wed- 
ding breakfast at Marlborough House. So 
must save all the rest of my news until next 
week. Elise. 








POPULARITY OF PINK 


Fter any great dinner or ball the next 
day’s talk—and how many women 
prefer the day-after talk to the dinner 

or ball itself—is as sure to turn on gowns as 
the sun is to rise and set. A tidal wave of 
rhetoric follows, and commandments not a 
few are carelessly broken, and one sits and 
wonders how those pretty mouths can utter 
such bitter things, and punctuate their cruel- 
ties with so silvery a laugh. When some fair 
one is particularly eloquent in her descriptions, 
and is marshaling her adjectives on a certain 
gown, we may discount the color of it at 
once, and lay any wager we please, for it is 
sure to turn out to be pink. It has never 
failed this season, for all the smart gowns are 
pink. 

If a man meets you and begins to rave over 
the beauty he danced with last night, and you 
ask him what she wore, he is sure to reply: 
‘¢Oh, the color of the loveliest rose you ever 
saw."’ He will then give you the name of the 
rose nearest the pink shade of the pretty gown 
she had on, for men of the day know every- 
thing about roses and frocks, and can go into 
detail as cleverly as a woman. Whether it 
happens that the pinks of this season are uni- 
versally becoming, or that the tints suit com- 
plexions as never before, I know not, but it is 
undeniable that the greatest successes in 
gowns this summer are pink ones. Whocan 
be indifferent to the fine color discrimination 
women use in criticising each other's dresses. 


They will tell you how very nice Miss B. B. 


(Continued on page 122.) 
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_lining was in light mauve taffeta. 


(Continued from page 120.) 
looked in pale pink, but how handsome Mrs. 
W. F.was looking in deep pink, and assure you 
that Mrs. C.'s best color in the evening is a 
rose pink, but that she is a perfect fright if 
she wears it at any other time. You will be 
told seriously that the speaker has her days 
for pink, her days for blue, and that she never 
exposes herself by haste, neglect, or forgetful- 
ness to either color on the wrong day. 
WHITE AND YELLOW ALSO IN FAVOR 

White and yellow gowns are holding their 
own, and great beauties do we see, worthy of 
all the praise bestowed on them. Flowered 
muslins are bewitching. In color and design 
they have all the beauty of brocades together 
with that diaphanous lightness which adds 
such a charm to both the woman and the 
gown. 

Bouquets and floral garlands are large and 
brilliant as they float over the silk under-slips, 
hanging together so perfectly although 
mounted separately. None of these muslins 
please me half as well as those with white 
grounds, although the black ones make up 
with wonderful effect and richness. 


A CHARMING WHITE MUSLIN 


One particular beauty had bouquets of 
shaded geraniums with foliage, beautifully 
dispersed over a cream-white ground. The 
skirt was built over a cream-white silk slip, 
and was without trimming, except a bottom 
plissé finish of white organdie over rose-pink, 
which did wonderfully well. The silk bodice 
was high, having drapery of flowered muslin a 
demi only, with a guimpe of Lisiére lace fitted 
over the upper part, and jabots of lace to 
match running down the sides in front. A 
green taffeta corselet with open points finished 
the waist perfectly. Tight lace sleeves lined 
with green had slashed tops of flowered mus- 
lin, showing the length of arm. The same 
effect of lace and green silk was carried out in 
the choker as well as in the trimming of the 
white Manilla hat worn with it, with its scarfs 
of green tulle and wreath of white roses sans 
foliage, repeated also in the cache-peigne. 
Quillings of white tulle were placed high 
above the roses, and an aigrette of white os- 
prey at one side. 


MAUVE TAFFETA LINES ANOTHER MUSLIN 


Another lovely flowered muslin had sprays 
of mauve accacia blossoms mingled with foli- 
age in grays and bluish pale green. The 
ground was also of cream-white but the slip 
A very 
full skirt hung over this slip, with the bottom 
edge waved and trimmed with Maltese lace, 
very narrow and puckered. A high coat 
bodice of mauve silk was covered with Mal- 
tese lace in the back, with its short coat-tails 
and in front it formed a Figaro, the open space 
filled in with five or six-inch plissés of mauve 
tulle in double rows, and a narrow tulle plissé 
edging the lace Figaro. Around the throat a 
violet velvet ribbon tied inthe back, with pans 
of lace at the sides, and a jeweled brooch in 
front to keep it in place. A sash of broad 
velvet ribbon to match, tied on the left side 
with long ends, produced a delightful effect. 
Charming was the little white tulle and nar- 
row white satin straw bonnet, lying in pretty 
waves over the hair, and trimmed in such a 
smart way with green orchids and white tulle 
loops at the side and twists of tulle around the 
crown. Lovely diamond pins fastened the 
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bonnet. Parasols create such a perfect en- 
semble to a summer toilette. This white 
corded silk one gave a delicious finish, with 
its flounce of Maltese lace, its pretty heading 
of white gauze and such a lovely ivory stick 
and handle, mounted in embossed gold, the 
graceful design running up half way. Of 
course it had a gilt frame and was tipped 
with dead gold points. In the cool of the 
afternoon, at the driving hour, how entrancing 
such toilettes look, and perhaps more lovely 
still on club piazzas, where women sit in 
groups sipping tea or eating ices. 
EVENING COSTUMES 

Dinner and dance gowns are exquisitely 
lovely either in tulle, in flowered tissues or 
gauzes and in crépe de chine, white and 
colored, now considered one of the smartest of 
smart gown materials. A crépe de chine worn 
by a noted beauty was of pale blue with bodice 
pointed and décolleté, draped a1’ k mpire, with 
little or no other trimming except intermingled 
blue tulle to match. It was a dream of loveli- 
ness to be remembered. 


A BEAUTIFUL GRAY CREPE DE CHINE 


At luncheons wonderfully pretty gowns are 
always worn ; but at a recent one, the smartest 
of the season, the pretty hostess was ravissante 
in a silver-gray crépe de chine, the skirt plain, 
but the bodice covered with écru lace encrusted 
with diamonds and opals ; girdle and choker 
of corn-color ribbon, the very happiest tint 
to glide in among the lace and jewels, and quite 
the most becoming gown to the fair wearer, 
whose coloring was enhanced by those delicate 
cloud tints. 


THE JEWELRY DISPLAY 


The blaze of real and imitation jewels by 
evening light, now that jewelry is the fashion 
once again, and bodices are so profusely en- 
crusted with jewels, is suprisingly brilliant and 
dazzling. Tiara dinners are always resplen- 
dent affairs. Hair ornaments are so beautiful, 
and what brilliancy in rosettes of diamonds, 
aigrettes with diamond-sprinkled feathers, dag- 
ger hair-pins with hilts jeweled in diamonds, 
rubies, pearls and emeralds, and superb suns 
and stars, crescentsand comets. Lovely are 
the jeweled side-combs, both large and small. 
I find so many wearing two and sometimes 
three necklaces at a time, strings of pearls, 
a riviére of cut gems, and then an odd neck- 
lace of cabochons and cut gems, perhaps. 

Everybody is wearing at least one string of 
pearls, if no other jewelry. The frequency 
with which opals are worn gives convincing 
proof that the superstition has vanished. Won- 
derfully large and brilliant stones set in dia- 
monds make an imposing necklace and an 
ornament of great beauty, which it is to be 
regretted should ever have been relegated to 
limbo. Men's dress watches reproduced in 
gold, from the French Empire period, are 
quite the latest novelty They are small 
affairs, and so flat that they lie in the waistcoat 
pocket unperceived. Among the newest be- 
diamonded brooches are four-in-hands with 
diminutive sparkling horses, tiny enameled 
coaches and small figures on the top. Polo 
ponies and riders, and polo sticks and ball are 
both favorites, and so are diamond anchors 
and chains, beautifully designed, and very fit 
for a yachting gown ornament. Very popu- 
lar are the heads of hounds and terriers in 
brilliants, with gold collars jeweled. Among 
the smaller brooches one may find a diamond 
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swan, goose, snipe and swallow, which would 
take the youthful fancy without doubt. 


NO ECONOMICAL MAKING OVER OF LAST YEAR’S 
GOWNS WILL BE POSSIBLE 


From Paris comes le petit mot declaring 
positively that the winter of ninety-six is to be 
a regular casse-cou, in other words, a perilous 
one, for none of the gowns or hats of last win- 
ter will be of any use whatever, as the fashions 
are to leap to the other extreme, from the 
greatest amplitude of skirt and sleeve to a 
scabbard closeness, while the top-heavy hats 
with nodding plumes and panaches will be 
lowered beyond expectation and an entirely 
different style invented. There will naturally 
be exaggerations in this direction, as there 
has been in the present modes, but good taste 
is our safeguard whatever fashion prevails, 
and under its shield it is impossible to err. 

We may rest assured that when the new 
modes are launched we shall greet them with 
delight and admiration, and forgive for their 
pretty sakes all the vexation and expense they 
may cause us. Followers of Fashion must 
ever be ready to cry Vive la bagatelle, for 
time or reason has no foothold against her 
caprices. 


MUSICAL ESSAYS 
No. 3 
TASTE IN MUSIC 
Usic, it is generally admitted, is the 
most emotional of all.the arts. We 
must, however, guard against the 
mistaken idea that music addresses itself solely 
to the emotions without affecting the intel- 
lect. As a matter of fact, a really great work 
of music excites the emotions only through 
the intellect. Without intellectual effort the 
works of our great masters can never arouse 
genuine enthusiasm in any listener. That the 
intellect is an important factor in the proper 
appreciation of music seems to be proven by 
the fact that eminent thinkers are divided 
whether to award the palm to music or to 
poetry as the highest of the arts. An art 
requiring for its appreciation nothing but pas- 
sive receptivity could surely not for one 
moment be compared with so highly intel- 
lectual an art as poetry. The truth is, the 
intellectual element in music is sadly neglected 
by the majority of so-called music-lovers, 
whose taste is too little cultivated to see in a 
composition more than merely a combination 
and succession of pleasing sounds, with no 
other purpose than that of affecting our emo- 
tional side. 

We can analyze the form of a composition ; 
we can criticize by the application of the rules 
of harmony and counterpoint ; we can trace 
with great exactness the development of the 
musical themes. But all these things being 
equal in two compositions, we cannot prove 
with mathematical accuracy why one is more 
beautiful than the other. There is an un- 
definable ‘¢ something ’’ which we may prop- 
erly call the divine spark. This elusive 
‘*something*’ is the essential element in 
every composition ; by the different degrees 
of intensity of this mysterious factor we rank 
composers. Beauty in music is the effect of 
this undefinable quantity. The fact that this 
hidden cause defies all definition by words 
does not detract in any degree from its reality. 
We feel its presence strongly, albeit we are 
unable to express our sensations in words. 








The faculty of perceiving and appreciating 
this element is called Taste. Taste, in any 
art, is the result of long and careful training, 
combined with natural inclination. Training 
and inclination are factors of vital and equal 
importance ; one without the other will yield 
no results. The old Roman proverb, Poeta 
nascitur non fit, must not be interpreted to 
mean that talent alone is sufficient. The say- 
ing is directed against those who waste their 
time and energies on art, while nature has 
denied them talent. Every natural talent, 
from the titanic genius of a Beethoven to the 
modest talent for appreciation, must be culti- 
vated in order to bear fruit. 

The love for music to-day is more widely 
spread than that for any other art. Have all 
the persons who assure us they love music 
taste? The answer must be decidedly in the 
negative. The common phrase ‘‘a taste for 
music’’ means nothing more than a ‘liking 
for music.*” The word ‘‘taste’’ is here 
simply misapplied. It is true, almost every 
one likes some kind of music. Yet the ma- 
jority of these persons exhibit a decidedly bad 
taste, if I may use this expression to signify 
the opposite of taste. 

The effect of commonplace dance or march 
music upon people in general is such as to 
cause movements of the head, hands or feet in 
accordance with the rhythm. They listen 
only with the physical ear, and their minds 
may be busy with a thousand other things. 
Still, these movements betray no interest in 
the listener ; and there is no intellectual pro- 
cess involved. When listening to high-class 
music their emotions fail to respond, because 
their taste is either absent or not cultivated. 
This seems to me a strong argument in favor 
of the intellectual element in music. 

On a higher plane are the freqeunters of the 
opera. I mean those people who derive a cer- 
tain amount of pleasure from operatic perform- 
ances, without inclination to higher forms of 
music. To the average operagoer a favorite 
singer is generally the chief attraction. Then 
there are also scenic effects, action on the 
stage, and the plot of the play. The music 
to this class of music lovers is but a secondary 
consideration. This may seem a very sweep- 
ing assertion, but the conduct of these people 
at the opera proves it to be true. Operagoers 
of taste are a small minority. 

At our serious orchestral concerts the really 
musical element—people with good taste—pre- 
dominates. But that even here the taste is 
not an ideal one would seem to be indicated 
by the fact that the soloists invariably receive 
the lion’s share of applause. I am far from 
grudging the interpreter any reasonable ap- 
plause, by which I mean applause bestowed 
in proportion to the intrinsic merit of the work 
performed, not in proportion to the technical 
skill displayed. I am sorry to say that even 
at these concerts stupendous technical difficul- 
ties will insure success rather than the mevits 
of the work itself. We should never lose 
sight of the creator, who, after all, is greater 
than the interpreter. The former's work en- 
dures, the latter’s is but for the moment. 

At concerts where chamber music is per- 
formed we find the audience to consist almost 
exclusively of genuine music-lovers with re- 
fined taste. There is nothing to distract the 
listener's attention. As a matter of fact only 
persons who are seriously interested in the 
work of the composer patronize these concerts. 

By continued and intelligent hearing of 
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good music a finely cultivated taste can be ac- 
quired by any person possessing natural in- 
clination. A person with an inborn love for 
music, growing up in a musical atmosphere, 
can hardly fail to develop his taste. Hearing 
is, of course, the first and most important step. 
Great benefit will further be derived from a 
thoughtful perusal of the history of music, 
biographies of the masters, essays and good 
criticism. 

It is a thoroughly mistaken idea of many 
people that the development of the critical 
faculty involves of necessity a corresponding 
loss of pure enjoyment. The contrary is true. 
The actual work of technical analysis—which, 
however, is done before the performance—is a 
purely intellectual process. But after the dif- 
ferent themes have been grasped, and their 
relation to each other has been clearly per- 
ceived by the intellect, the effect upon the 
emotions is immeasurably intensified. All 
the different parts constitute an organic whole, 
which, for the very reason that its component 
parts have been clearly apprehended, affords 
greater pleasure to the intellectually critical 
than to the passively receptive listener. 

Some may object that refinement of taste 
tends to restrict the musical horizon and pro- 
duces narrow-mindedness. This is not true. 
Bad or commonplace music certainly will 
have no attraction. But the true appreciation 
of fine works—a faculty denied to the major- 
ity—in return gives such intense delight as 
persons of uncultivated taste cannot even 
dream of. Life is too short to waste time on 
trash ; we have barely time to make ourselves 
acquainted with what is best in the different 
arts. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 
ALL THE WORLD IS WHEELING 
66 Y wheel is a ** ¢His wheel is 
M not worth ** <¢¢Her saddle 
does not ** «¢ Where did you 
** «© Did you ever see such a 
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get your 
fitting skirt as 

No corner of hotel piazza or cottage ve- 
randah may one try totake rest and enjoyment 
in but that snatches of such conversations as 
the above can be heard from morning well 
into the night. It is the one absorbing topic 
this summer, for men and women are all cy- 
cling mad. Drive out at any hour, go in any 
direction, no roadway is too distant, too ob- 
scure to be free from red-faced, anxious- 
looking men and women pedaling as fast as 
they are able, legs and jaws working simulta- 
neously. Grim and speechless beings, their 
pleasure apparently consisting in violent effort 
to reach somewhere in the least possible time. 
But why the masticating of gum should be a 
concomitant of cycling among the masses is 
past my ken, but the fact visible speaks for it- 
self. It would not be at all surprising if smart 
women abandoned this wheeling fad as sud- 
denly as they took it up. The facilities for 
riding with safety are too limited. Wherever 
there may be found a suitable roadway it be- 
comes so congested with throngs of cyclers 
there is neither pleasure nor security in riding 
upon it, and the lawless classes on wheels are 
becoming more daring and ungovernable as 
they increase in numbers. It is not to be ex- 
pected that large numbers of wheeling human- 
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ity can exist without police surveillance, and 
that safeguard is only possible in cities and 
large towns. _It is self-evident that wheeling 
in the country is not a safe amusement for 
women alone, and that the only way it can be 
made so is by having a proper escort. 


INEXPENSIVE DOTTED MUSLIN COSTUMES 


In the same simple manner a very youthful, 
dressy gown may be built of dotted muslin, all 
white, or white dotted with pink, mauve, blue, 
or yellow. The bottom of the full skirts may 
be cut into Vandykes or scallops, and trimmed 
around with two or three rows of yellow Valen- 
ciennes, puckered, and a narrow black velvet 
dividing the lace, if one chooses. Underneath 
that should be a narrow plissé the width of the 
point or scallop made out of the dotted muslin, 
and a sheer lawn petticoat trimmed with lace 
to match the color of gown is to be worn as 
an under-slip, if a silk one is dispensed with. 
The bodice is high and round, without lining, 
and worn over a décolleté lawn bodice, to 
match the gown. A boléro is formed from a 
flounce of Maline lace, and the space between 
the boléro fronts may be prettily trimmed by 
lacing a narrow black velvet ribbon across, or 
one to match the ribbons used in other ways 
on the frock. 

The elbow sleeves require a flounce of 
Maline to fall over the arms, and are to be 
trimmed with two-wheel bows of ribbon, and 
from the lower one above the fall of lace a 
ribbon is stretched to the upper one near the 
shoulder. The choker is to be of the same 
ribbon, with tabs of Maline lace rolling over 
at regular intervals, giving a very soft pretty 
finish to the neck. The materials mentioned 
for this frock are extremely moderate in cost, 
and when built up by the clever house-dress- 
maker very little additional expense is at- 
tached, an important consideration where 
several frocks are to be provided for the 
season. 


SOME DECORATIVE ADDITIONS TO SILK GOWNS 


Whoever has one or two summer silks— 
one a chiné, perhaps, another we may fancy 
to be a striped taffeta, can make them look as 
smart as possible by making a few pretty ad- 
ditions for the bodice, one or two boléros, for 
instance, in white or ecru lawn. If they are 
tucked transversely in groups, with yellow or 
black lace entredeux between, the effect is 
very pretty, and so isa boléro entirely tucked, 
with puckered lace on the edge of each tuck. 
Halt-high collars to match are very becoming 
when attached to them. 

Lawn chokers, tabbed with lace; jabots 
cravatte bows, lace trimmed ; fichus and long 
lawn sashes, trimmed with lace, are all lovely, 
and take the place of extra gowns by the 
variety they produce in one’s toilette. Among 
the newest fashions are these transparent 
sashes, trimmed on the outer edges with lace 
or plissés, and as much as sixteen or eighteen 
inches wide at the bottom, tapering to half 
that width at or near the waist line. 

Wash-frocks should have their sashes 
trimmed with plissés of lace. Before sending 
the gown to be laundered the plissé should be 
removed, pressed and sewed on again after 
the gown is laundered. All lace trimmings 
should be removed, if possible, on such frocks, 
neatly pressed and sewed on again. The 
effect is surprisingly like a new gown. 
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AFTERMATH, BY JAMES LANE ALLEN 


Erhaps no more exquisite love idyl was 
P ever written than that contained in 
this little volume and its predecessor, 
A Kentucky Cardinal, for the two are the 
one story. The impression made by the 
beauty and the rare grace of the first book is 
recalled and deepened by the sequel. Both 
have the charm of style, the consummate 
simplicity, in short, the individual and most 
musical note which sets the work of Mr. 
Allen apart from and, in the estimation of 
many, above that of his contemporaries. 
Brief as is this story, slight and delicate in 
outline, it has the quiet strength which comes 
of kinship and harmony with nature. It is 
rooted deep in the good earth, and the light 
play of summer foliage, the fragrance of deli- 
cate blossoms, are but other evidences of the 
closeness of this bond and of the strength and 
sanity it brings. 
The feeling for nature, indeed, is perhaps 
the chief characteristic of the author’s work, 





JOLLY DOGS—VOGUE S DOMESTIC PET SERIES. 


‘*If there isgever a time when I feel my- 
self a medieval lord to trusty vassals, it is 
there. Of a truth I pass entirely over the 
Middle Ages, joining my life to the most an- 
cient dwellers of the plains, and becoming a 
simple father of flocks and herds. When 
they have been duly stabled according to their 
kinds, I climb tothe crib in the barn and 
create a great landslide of the fat ears that is 
like laughter; and then from every stall 
what a hearty, healthy chorus of cries and 
petitions responds to that laughter of the 
corn! . . . AsI mount to the top of the 
pile, if I ever feel myself a royal personage, it 
is then; I ascend my throne; I am king of 
the corn; and there is not a brute peasant in 
my domain that does not worship me as ruler 
of heaven and earth.”’ 

And so, when Georgiana is taken from 
him, Adam goes back again to ** the ever- 
living earth that feels no loss and has no 
memory.” 

As for the first time he approached again 
the edge of the forest, * it was,’’ he says, 
** as though an invisible company of influen- 
ces came gently forth to meet me, and sought 
to draw me back into their old friendship. I 
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permeating all that he does with the uncap- 
turable sweetness of the fields and woods. 
But this feeling has its human side. It 
means the larger outiook on human life, the 
perception of its humor, its beauty, its mys- 
tery, its haunting and inescapable pathos. 

All these are in the story of the love of 
Georgiana and Adam, their courtship, their 
marriage. 

Georgiana wins Adam away from his be- 
loved fields and the companionship of dumb 
creatures. Who does not remember the piti- 
ful sacrifice of the Cardinal, sign and seal 
of this victory ? But Adam surrenders will- 
ingly, captive to the charm which we, too, 
feel. 

**T think of Georgiana,’’ he says, ‘‘as 
the single peach on a tree in the season when 
they are rarest. Not a very large peach, and 
scarcely yet yielding a blush to the sun, al- 
though its long summer heat is on the wane ; 
growing high in the air at the end of a bough, 
and clustered about by its shining leaves. 
But what beauty, purity, freshness! You 
must hunt to find it and climb to reach it ; 
but when you get it, you get it all—there is 
not a trace left for another.”’ 

Happy in the possession of the woman he 
loves, the lover of nature yet betrays here and 
there, in a word, a sentence, some memory 
of that other inextinguishable passion. 

The hour in his stable where he feeds his 
stock, gathered in out of the icy winter fields 
is, says Adam, wistfully, **the only one out 
of the twenty-four in which my pet may cross 
the boundary of human life into the world of 
the other creatures; for I have gone into 
business in town to gratify Georgiana.’” How 
the man revels in that brief excursion ! 


found myself stroking the trunks of the trees 
as I would throw my arm around the should- 
ers of a tired comrade; I drew down the 
branches and plunged my face into the new 
leaves as into a tonic stream.”’ 

Thus, though Adam’s life has been left 
bare, there springs up for him something like 
that after-harvest growth ** which late in the 
year causes the earth to regain somewhat of 
its old greenness. . . . Everywhere a second 
spring puts forth between summer gone and 
winter nearing. It is the overflow of plenty 
beyond the filling of the barns. It 1s a wave 
of life following quickly upon the one that 
broke bountifully at our feet. It is nature’s 
refusal to be once reaped and so to end. 

‘“‘The math: then the aftermath.’’ 
(Harper & Brothers. ) 


THE RIDDLE RING. BY JUSTIN M CARTHY 


Mr. McCarthy has labored hard to make 
a book of respectable size out of material 
barely sufficient for the shortest of stories. 
He has spun out the fine thread of his tale to 
a length marvelously disproportionate to its 
breadth. A slight semblance of a plot and 
three or four incidents are diluted into a 
watery mass of perhaps sixty thousand words; 
it is worse than church lemonade, 

The verbosity of this book is more than 
exasperating, it is appalling. Think of the 
pen and ink and paper wasted, think of the 
manual labor (saying nothing of brain labor ) 
of the author, think finally of the fatigue 
and disgust of the reader, wading through 
these bushels of chaff to find not one grain of 
wheat; no, not one single idea. 

Jim Conrad, the so-called hero of this 
story, is an unmitigated bore and nuisance. 


He is also a close approach to an idiot, for we 
find him wandering about the continent, a 
prey to melancholy because of having been 
jilted by a girl who could address him in this 
fashion : 

**T should like very much to marry you, 
Jim. I would rather marry you than any 
other man if you had the oof, but then you 
haven’t, and I don’t believe you'll ever get 
it—and I’ve got a good chance now with this 
old fool—and of course I’m not an idiot, and 
I don’t mean to throw my chances away. 
Perhaps he’]] die soon and leave me a widow 
—and then I don’t say that you and I may 
not arrange matters.”” 

Whereupon Jim, we are informed, ‘* said 
that she never could have been the woman he 
had supposed her to be’’—really! What 
sapience ! 

With the introduction of ‘the villain,”’ 
Sir Francis Rose, into the story the reader 
may fancy he scents adventure, Nothing of 
the kind. Sir Francis is only a talker, like 
all the rest. He talks a good deal about 
Patagonia, and we are encouraged to hope 
that Jim Conrad may be shipped off there 
and have something—anything—happen to 
him, but he doesn’t go. Nothing happens 
—nothing, nothing—except that Sir Francis 
eventually falls out of a window and breaks 
his neck, and the worthy Jim marries his 
widow. It is not an exciting story. (D. 
Appleton & Co, ) 


MOODY'S LODGING-HOUSE. 
BORN 


BY ALVAN F, SAN- 


Verily, here is realism! Not the touch- 
and-go realism of the fiction writer, either, 
who may dress up a fact or gloss it over as 
the exigencies of his tale demand, but the 
plain, unvarnished statement of actual things, 
presented with photographic accuracy and 
fullness of detail. These sketches depict the 
life of tramps and ‘‘hobos’’ in the slums, 
in the cheap lodging-houses where they herd 
nightly. Not a single detail of filth and 
squalor is spared the reader, who must find 
himself wondering why an educated man 
such as the author of this book chose to 
make himself a part of this horrible life ; 
and, further, why he wrote the book which 
describes it. It seems difficult to believe that 
he can like to write this sort of thing, or can 
believe that other people like to read it. 
Probably we may accept this work as another 
finger post indicating the direction reform 
should take. In such a light it is intelligible 
and may prove useful, while at the same 
time it cannot be recommended to anyone in 
search of light and pleasant summer reading. 
(Copeland & Day.) 


THE PICTURE OF LAS CRUCES. CHRISTIAN REID 


The author of this pleasantly written story 
having an eye for the picturesque, has made 
excellent use of the opportunities afforded 
by a background of Mexican scenery and 
customs. That his (or her) standpoint, how- 
ever, is that of the outsider is plainly evi- 
dent ; but after all it is the spectator of a 
scene, the traveler in a not too familiar 
country, who perceives the picturesque and 
the dramatic where the eye of the native may 
see nothing of the sort. The writer’s knowl- 
edge of Mexican life is sufficient for his pur- 
pose, which was to write an amusing story. 
He has succeeded very well. (Appleton & Co.) 


FOR KING AND COUNTRY. 


Here is another of the crop of Revolution- 
ary stories which have sprung up among us of 
late. The adjective, be it understood, is 
capitalized ; it does not refer to hill-topical 
novels or novels with an unpleasant purpose, 
but to that class of fiction which celebrates 
the doughty deeds of our Colonial sires, So 
plentiful, indeed, is the present yield of these 
novels that it seems the literary soil has been 
sown with asort of dragon’s-teeth, producing 
armed men and the clash of combat. But 
there are many who find this music, and 
others who believe it fosters patriotism in the 
bosoms of the most vociferously patriotic 
people on earth. Tothese the present story 
may be commended, and to those also who 
like a good stirring tale of blood and battles. 

The two heroes of the book are brothers, 
and they are very youthful; wherefore there 
may exist some doubt as to whether Mr. 
Barnes meant to write a *‘ juvenile.”” How- 
ever this may be, he has written an interesting 


BY JAMES BARNES 
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story, full of color and movement. 

& Brothers. ) 

LIVES THAT CAME TO NOTHING, 
LEIGH 


(Harper 


The title of this story is an excellent epi- 
tome of its contents. All the love stories 
come to nothing, all the hopes, all the plans, 
all the persons of the dramaeven, It isa 
melancholy little book, and it reminds one 
very much of Ships that Pass in the Night. 

There is something—rather less—of the 
same lightness of touch, the same cleverness. 
There is an attempt—only partly successful— 
to touch the same note, to catch the wistful, 
minor undertone which is an universal appeal 
because it colors every revelation of life. 
That the little book even partially succeeds 
in this attempt says much for it. More, 
there is nothing to say ; except that there is 
plenty of opportunity for finding fault. At 
times the writer’s style is slipshod, almost 
excruciatingly careless. For instance,fa minor, 
but not unimportant detail, there is a same- 
ness in the description of the (probable) hero- 
ine which wearies wofully. It is a man’s 
idea of a **sweet little woman,’’ a “ dear 
little woman,’’ always a ‘little woman,”’ 
One thinks of a doll or a Mrs. Tom Thumb. 
Perhaps the most glaring instance of this 
banality of style is the last paragraph of the 
story—the paragraph which should have been 
an epigram, keener and cleverer than any of its 
predecessors—something significant, sharply 
impressive. What the author, however, has 
chosen to say is this—be it understood that 
the lovers have just parted (forever, we are 
given to understand) because of the man’s 
protesting conscience : 

‘* As a silent spectre, the little woman 
crossed the room—so soft, so gliding were 
her movements—and, like a lover’s sigh, she 
fell into the chair.”’ 

Now as to this it is only reasonable to ob- 
ject that even a little woman, even a man’s 
ideal of a little woman, cannot in the act of 
falling into a chair bear any very striking 
resemblance to a lover’s sigh. The simile is 
a poor one, and to end the book with it ! The 
story might have ended in half a dozen other 
places with much better effect; indeed, since 
it all comes to nothing, anyway, there seems no 
special reason why it should end one place 
rather than another. 

And yet here are interesting things and 
people. Brownrigg, for instance, the philoso- 
pher and coiner of epigrams, with whom all 
the women fall in love. One is moved to 
wonder whether the fascinationof the epigrams 
served to attract the tender sex, or whether it 
was his exhaustive knowledge of the feminine 


heart which inspired Brownrigg to these 
sparkles of fancy. Both, probably. (Mac- 
millan & Co, ) 


THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER, BY 
A. E. W. MASON 


This is another tale out of that fascinating 
and apparently inexhaustible treasure- house 
of adventures, the seventeenth century, 
whose perennial attraction for the mind of 
the novelist and dramatist was never more 
evident than at the present day. Verily, 
enough stories, grave and gay, have been 
woven out of the tangled threads of those by- 
gone years to supply a thousand Scheherezades 
and outlast as many Sultans, however great 
their greed for marvels. For all these tales 
are marvelous, of course, and most of them 
are exceedingly bloody, which also is but 
natural. The story of Morrice Buckler is 
no exception to the rule; it is full of fight- 
ing and gambling and plotting, with a fine 
dash of love-making thrown in—an enter- 
taining medley. Yet Morrice himself is no 
roystering blade. Indeed, he comes perilous 
near being a stick, despite his feats of climb- 
ing a cliff up to the Castle of Lukstein and 
engaging the master of the castle in a duel, 
and subsequently courting his widow. He is 
a simple fellow, is Morrice; and he pays 
dear for his simplicity, as is reasonable. But 
in the end he is rewarded lavishly, which is 
less reasonable. He deserved something of 
fate, no doubt, if well-meaning stupidity can 
be considered deserving ; but the point is 
that in this world it is apt to go unrewarded. 

However this may be, it is certain that the 
story of his courtship is an interesting one 
and well told, brisk in action and crisp in 
style. (Macmillan & Co.) 


BY GARRETT 
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NO TWO PERSONS 


Can ride the same saddle with com- 
fort, unless it be cement for no 
two persons . 


ARE BUILT ALIKE. 


Service to the User = 


is proportionate to 


The Number of Stations m the System, 
The Area the System covers, 
The Quality of the Service. 


The New York System serves 


15,500 Stations in an 
Area of 40 Square Miles. 


" The Service is Efficient, Permanent 








and Rapid. 

The Rates ave moderate. and aepend strictly on 
the use maée of the service by the subscriber. 
Minthwmin Rete, 600 local messayes, 
DIRECT LINE, $90 A YEAR 
PARTY LINE, $75 A YEAR 


New York Telephone Co. 


(Successor to the Metropolitan Telephone 
- and Telegraph Company) 


18 Cortlandt St. 113 West 38th St, 


‘‘BECK’”’ SADDLE 


Can be made any size by simpiy turning a 
screw. The saddle itself is anatomically 
perfect and comfortable. for 


LOUIS VUITTON’ S 


AMERICANS’ FAVORITE 
TRUNKS & BAGS 





MAN, WOMAN OR CHILD. 


The pummels, soft padded, are made of 
Hogskin, handsomely mounted in nickel, 
and set on an extra springy spring 
The whole effect is stylish. 

It’s worth the price, $5.00. All dealers, 
or sent express prepaid by the maker. 


Beck BicycLe SADDLE Co., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


PARIS. | 


AMPS-ELYSEES BRANCH 


RUE SCRIB 


AVENUE MARCEAL 
4 STRAND 
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» Hartford TI ires | 


The carefully selected 

material and delicate St, d d 
manipulation which an ar 
mark the construction of Hartford Single-Tube Tires give 
them that peculiar excellence which is so unsuccessfully 


sought after by other makers. Accept the genuine only. 
IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO.., Hartford, open 
New York. Philadelphia. Chicag: 
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FACING for a * 


The lady’s tailor and 
the season's fashions 
demand Hair CLOTH ali r 
to fulfil every condi- 
dition - lightness, full- 
ness, continuance of { loth 
shape, durability : 
Send for complete line of Samples. showing different colors and weights 
to the largest manufacturers of HAIR CLOTH in the world 


AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, - PAWTUCKET, R. L 








CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent, 




























EXPERIENCED TRAVELERS 


carry with them, convenient to use, a supply of 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


A custom that may be followed profitably by everyone. This soap is an excel- 
lent cleanser, emollient and antiseptic; a safeguard against contagion; de- 
lightfully refreshing when fagged out after a day's travel, games, etc., and its 
soothing and healing qualities make it invaluable in cases of BITES OF INSECTS, 
CHaFinG, Prickty Heat, Ivy Potsoninc, SUNBURN, ETC. 


TAKE IT WITH you! | 








The Value of Telephone 





Glub Cocktails 


Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, 

Tom Gin, Vermouth, 
and York. 


For the Yacht. 

For the Sea Shore. 

For the Mountains. 

For the Fishing Party 
For the Camping Party. 
For the Summer Hotel. 


No Pleasure Party complete 


without them. 
Sold by all Druggists 
‘ and Dealers. 
@. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
So.s Proprigtors, 


39 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn. 
And 20 Piccadilly, W . London, England. 








The 
Vassar ° 


Is one of the 
famous 


Ge 
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SKIRT BINDINGS 


A bias corded velvet with a cord edge especially 
tich and elegant for finishing silk skirts. 


If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


** Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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NAVE STOOD 
THt TEST or 


Catalogues on application. 


GORMULLY 4 JEFFERY MFG. (0., 
Chicago, Boston, Washington, New Yorh, 


Brooklyn, Detroit, Coventry, England. 





F egatDinding Cases 


Cases as shown 
here, bound in col- 
ored cloth, stamped 
with gold, and hold- 
ing thirteen copies 
of Vogue, sent post- 
age free and secure- 
ly packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 
of $1.25. 

This is a superior 
binder, with no = 
ting, punchin 
defacement o' the 

aper necessitated, 
t is light and dur- 
able, and looks like 
a bound volume, handsomely designed. 

A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most 
agreeable to the touch and stamped in gold, supplied 
for $2.25, postage free. This leather-bound case is 
designed especially for drawing-room tables, for 
which it makes a handsome ornament. 

Address, 

VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 











INE CHINA — 
RICH CUT GLASS Fx 
OUR Which is now a 


being erected y 
NEW adjoining our 


BUILDING pooeet stores, 


- $s necessary to 
Fe 3 TT, our constantly 
; increasing bus‘ ness — this is 
, the result of selling the fin- fh 
F est goods at one-quarter less 
than elsewhere. Ask for 
° ia) 6 F Catalogue. 
4 
+. 
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EU ‘* Buy Sine ont Glass Ps 


AF. t 
150852 WIM ST IED ORK 
170 BELLEVUE AVE NEWPORT RT: 


GREAT WESTERN. 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 

















Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages, 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
Steusen Co., New Yor. 


Forsale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 
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MILWAUKEE BEER 1§ FAMOUS | 
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A public speech by a public man seems in- 
~omplete nowadays if it be without some al- 
lusion to women. Take three recen’ exam- 
ples: **Dr. Welldon’s incidental eulogy at 
Pinner of the art of darning ; Lord Roseber- 
ry’s witticism at Uxbribge Road Free Library 
regarding the interminable worsted work of 
**some venerable ancestress or female rela- 
tive,’’ and Mr. Henniker Heaton’s unan- 
swered question in the House of Commons as 
to why the Post Office Telegraph Depart- 
ment counts ‘‘ mother-in-law’’ as one word 
and ** father-in-law’’ as three.—From La- 
dies’ Pictorial. 


The Medical and Surgical Reporter of 
13 June records a number of remarkable 
cures of diphtheria with calomel rubbed up 
with sugar and placed dry on the tongue. 
Dr. Flick considers this a specific for that 
disease, 





NEEDLEWORK 


(From $1.50 to $25.) 


Bout the only articles in the shops just 
A now that seem to appeal to one’s 
needs and desires are the pretty bits 
of neeedlework displayed, in many cases in 
temptingly artistic arrangement. If possible 
one resorts to **proxy’’ or the post to ac- 
complish one’s purchases during this hot 
season, but one requires a very definite idea 
just what to order by either of these methods, 
therefore I trust the following description and 
illustrations will make the distant shopping 
an easy matter. 

Table-centres are among the prettiest and 
most popular bits. Quite one of the most 
novel and attractive has a grapevine design 
embroidered in shaded green embroidery silks. 
It is, of course, worked on fine white linen, 
the edge is scalloped in white silk; the 
wreath of grape leaves interspersed with 
bunches of grapes varies in shade from the 
palest to the deepest green. The grapes are 
very much raised in the working, which is 
done, I am told, by a stuffing of white cotton 
floss. This piece of fancy work, started and 
provided with materials to complete it, is 
$4.25. A very pietty novelty is the applied 
piece of colored linen, or white linen in the 
shape of a flower or some conventional de- 
sign. 

The colors of the linen are really most 
beautiful, pale blue, green, pink, or yellow. 
Among the pieces with applied conventional 
design is one of pale blue, with star-shaped 
design in Honiton braid studding the border 
of the applied piece ; the linen is cut from 
beneath the lacy stars, giving a very dainty 
effect. The price of this table-centre is 
$3.50. Tea-tabie covers are very handsome 
of this same description, varying in colors and 
patterns of appliqué; in some cases the centre 
of the cover is of the colored linen worked 
on the edges only ; in others the applied pieces 
form a border most elaborately embroidered. 
Price, $8.50. Bulgarian work is much in 
favor, and is particularly rich in coloring and 
handsome in design. 

The patterns are most complicated and 
elaborate, worked in various colors in the 
Bulgarian cottons. The linen used is the 
heavy gray or white. One table-cover of 
good size, with a design of fleur-de-lys, edged 
top and bottom with a wavy pattern of lines 
in red, yellow and blue cottons alternately, 
and scalloped around the edge of the cover, 
is particularly attractive. The work is done 
in the over-and-over stitch and not at all 
difficult to embroider, as the cottons fiil in 
very easily and smoothly. Price of the 
cover described is $5.75. A smaller cover, 


or a_ sofa-cushion, in  palm-leaf _pat- 
tern, with a predominance of dull rose 
pink cotton, is also very pretty. Price, 


$3.80. Two bureau strips of white linen 
embroidered in silk are noticeably handsome, 
both in design and coloring. One has a bor- 
der of pink. poppies, wonderfully graceful and 
artistic. Price, $5.50. The second one is 
specially designed for a room of brass furnish- 


ing. It is worked in a beautiful shade of 


brass-gold, the pattern what one might call a 











metallic design. Price, $5.50. A square 
cover suitable for a bureau or small table-top 
is worked in shaded gray silks, with a curious 
background of openwork in various designs in 
white silk floss. Price, $5.50. 

Art satin or sateen is much employed in 
needlework. A beautiful shade of green, 
embroidered in lighter shades of green de- 
signed for a table-cover is very artistic. Price 
$13.50. Another smaller piece, for table, 
top or cushion on an odd dove-color back- 
ground embroidered in various colors of ex- 
quisite shades of silks is most attractive. 
Price $6.50. In canvas work one sees much 
of the Florentine tapestry, the many shadings 
of wool and silk combined, and the small set 
designs are the characteristics peculiar to this 
tapestry. Book-covers and picture-frames 
are among the small pieces. Price, $5. An 
interesting piece of needlework is an exact 
copy of a bedspread designed by Princess 
Louise for Queen Victoriaat Balmoral. It is 
worked on very fine colored linen which is 
imported, and the design is single flowers 
scattered overit. Price, $25. White bro- 
caded silk makes a most elegant background; 
the brocaded flowers worked in embroidery 
silks, is not altogether novel, but always 
handsome. Price of the silk, $5.50 per yard. 

The knitting of golf stockings is quite de- 
cidedly a necessary accomplishment in these 
days. The wools are imported ; it is known 





as ** Scotch fingering,’’ or alloa yarn. The 
stocking is usually knitted of some dark col- 
ored plain or speckled yarn, in ribbed pat- 
tern, while the top turn-over piece is knitted 
in large plaid diagonal or other geometrical 
pattecn of gayer colors. The directions tor 
the knitting of the stocking can be followed 
from the printed directions given with the 
wool, but the fancy top can best be learned 
fiom personal lessons, which are given at 75 
cents the hour. The price of material for 
making one pair of stockings is $1.50. 

Some beautiful bits of tapestry embroidery 
are seen. One piece, in copy of Shumann’s 
Fates, is wonderful in the expression and 
grace of the faces and figures of the fateful 
**three,’’ while the delicate shades of the | 





come in for much attention. 
that, coming from English stock, she has 
always been regarded as too essentially British 
| tobe dissociated from the daughters of John 
| Bull. 
| ent from the average English girl'as 1s the 








labor. Several pretty bits of this description 
are to be had for $2. Coronation braid alter- 
nating with the open-work Honiton makes 
a very good combination in set patterns, The 
former is very effective in outline work. One 
sees numberless sets of doyleys, and where 
fine work is not an objection, they are small 
and convenient to carry about, and always 
acceptable for household use. Small flower 
designs are dainty; one with forget-me-nots- 
is exquisitely fine. Price for the dozen, 
$2.25. One set with both embroidery and 


Honiton braid-work is very rich in effect, 
the braid pattern forming an outline of odd 
and irregular shape to the fine wreath pat- 
Price, $4.75. 


tern of flowers. 





THE AUSTRALIAN GIRL 
Good deal has been written about the 
American girl, the English girl and 


A the girls of other countries, but the 


Australian girl, up to the present, has not 
Perhaps it is 


Yet she is a distinct species, as differ- 


American girl. In personal charms she pos- 


|  sesses all the attractiveness, all the subtle 

















beauty of her English sister; but, owing 


argely to the prevalence of sweltering suns 


wool for the background give a most artistic 
result, even in the ‘* just-begun’’ state of 
the piece shown. With the silk and wools 
the price is $18. Another beuutiful table- 
cover of small dimensions is in Persian col- 
ors and geometrical designs. It ‘s worked in 
the old Italian laid stitch on fine linen of 
bluish color. The variety and combination 
of colors worked in the linen floss are very 
striking, and the whole effect is unique. 
Price, $4. Another more ‘every-day *’ tea- 
table cover is worked in silks on white linen. 
The predominating tone of color is blue. 
The design is the lover’s-knot. Price, 
$9.50. A very colossal but handsome piece 
is a bedspread of green linen. A flower 
pattern of single sprays is scattered over it, 
worked in pink and green silks. The linen 
is imported and of a very fine light quality. 
Price, $25. 

Denim is a very useful fabric. One sees 
it much employed for sofa cushions, table- 
covers, and chair seats. worked in a heavy 
white floss, or in braid work it gives very 
stylish, effective results with small amount of 
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and parching hot winds for eight months out 
of the twelve, her face has not that fresh- 
ness, that pink-rosebud coloring, which are 
at once the joy and sovereign possession of 
the English girl. But it isin the exquisite 
contour of her figure, in the smallness of her 
hands and feet andin the perfect molding 
of her features that the daughter of the sunny 
south is able to hold her own. If her face 
lacks the freshness of the green fields and 
pastures of England, there is in it the warm 
sun of Australia, which gives to the coun- 
tenance a look of perpetual pleasure. The 
small but clearly chiseled features of the 
Australian girl are always pleasant in expres- 
sion, indicating a light-hearted, careless, ir- 
responsible character underneath, The innate 
shyness of the English girl has no place in 
her temperament, nor does she pay much re- 
gard to the culture, the self-contained dignity, 
the gracefulness which sit so easily on the 
girls of the west. The unrestrained spirit of 
an independent democracy seems to be in- 
grained in her; she is essentially sociable ; 
indeed, the life of the average Australian 





girl seems to be made up of a round of 
social functions — balls, at homes, par- 
ties. She elevates gossip to a fine art, 
and in the little world in which she resides 
she will be possessed of an encyclopedic 
knowledge of everybody figuring in social 
circles. She achieves distinction in volubil- 
ity. ‘*She can talk but she has no conver- 
sation,’’ as Mrs. Allonby remarked. To 
her art, literature, drama and politics are un- 
explored regions. Dress is the dominant note 
of her character. And in this, as in almost 
everthing else, she is an imitator. There is 
little original about the Australian girl. 
England is her fetish, and particularly the 
English fashion journals. She will wear 
cumbersome and trailing skirts under a piti- 
less sun, and with the thermometer over a 
hundred, if they have been worn in England. 
And in her affections she dearly loves an 
Englishman. She doesn’t stop to inquire 
about his character; if he comes from the old 
land he has the key of herheart. But, above 
all these superficialties, which are unavoid- 
able in a new country, rough and uncultured, 
there is much that is good and useful and 
practical about the Australian girl. In her 
domestic qualifications she is unapproachable. 
Hard-working, industrious, economical, capa- 
ble with her needle, good-tempered, and 
above all, generous, the Australian girl makes 
an ideal wife. As the artistic and refining 
influence of the old world become more and 
more ingrained in the people of the vast 
southern continent the Australian girl, by her 
grace and winsomeness, will become a keen 
competitor with her American cousin for 
recognition in the social spheres of London 
and Paris —The Sketch. 


CARRIAGES AND EQUIPAGES 


T was not until the fourteenth or fifteenth 

I century that the use of carriages drawn 

by horses to carry persons **on the 
road *’—as the phrase is nowadays—became 
general. Until then cars or carts had been 
almost exclusively employed in war (like the 
Roman, Greek or Egyptian war chariots, ) or 
for the transport of merchandise. In fact, it 
may be said that before the Middle Ages the 
only vehicles constructed were war chariots 
or work carts. 

The first definite date in the history of 
private carriages is that of the edict of 1294, 
in which Philippe-le-Bel forbids “ any citi- 
zen to possess a car.’’ In spite of this decree 
the use of cars (Curres) extended rapidly, and 
we learn from the Mirrour of Maryage that 
in the fourteenth century ‘‘ the wives of ad- 
vocates and country ’’ folk had a ‘** carriage 
painted within and without.’’ These car- 
riages, however, were of a very primitive 
construction, and it is not really until the 
sixtéenth century that we find any richly and 
artistically decorated carriages, 

An engraving to be published later repre- 
sents one of the cars in use in the thirteenth 
and until the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The pole being: fixed, the vehicle 
could only turn in a wide circle. The body, 
which was handsomely carved with the mar- 
velous taste common in the Middle Ages, 
rested entirely on the axle-trees of four wheels 
of equal diameter. A hoop in front and an- 
other at the back supported a cloth intended 
to protect the traveler from the rain or the 
sun. There was no place for the coachman, 
who had to lead his horses by the head. 
The lady occupant of the carriage was seated 
on a couch (Faudesteuil) covered with velvet, 
and behind her was a box for her jewels and 
other articles of value. The method of en- 
tering this primitive vehicle was to climb 
over the side of the body, either at the back 
or between the wheels, and the carriage 
jogged along slowly and heavily in the mud 
or the dust of broken roads. 

The present illustration shows the Kar- 
rasche (carosse) of the sixteenth century. By 
this time a method of suspending the body 
had been introduced, but was not practiced 
to any extent, and the unsuspended carriage 
was still the ordinary type of the period. But 
the arrangement of the hoops, the doorway 
between the two wheels, the manner of har- 
nessing and driving—which allowed a rather 
more rapid rate of progress to be attained— 
all show a marked improvement in carriage 
building. 
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SEEN ON THE STAGE 





sumed its interrupted and most suc- 

cessful run at the Garrick. The 
old cast is retained, and the piece seems des- 
tined to achieve a very long supplementary 
run. 

This evening melodrama is booked for 
most elaborate presentation at the Academy 
of Music, the play being-a revised edition of 
Belasco’s and Clay M. Greene’s Under the 
Polar Star. The play is to have very fine 
scenic effects, including the representation of 
a full-rigged ship at sea,a ship buried under 
ice and a very showy naval ball. The plot 
of the play turns on an attempt to find the 
North Pole. Among other well-known 
performers the cast is to include Grace Hen- 
derson and Bijou Fernandez. 

The new opera presented this week at 
Terrace Garden is Der Polengraf. The 
scenes are laid in a Russian fortress and in a 
castle. 

For Edward Harrigan’s play, Marty Ma- 
lone, which is to be opened at the Bijou 
Theatre on 31 Aug., there have been en- 
gaged, among others, Harry Rogers, Dan 
Collyer, Dave Braham, Jr., Catharine Lewis 
and Maggie Fielding. 

Loie Fuller is billed as the star attraction 
for the reopening of the Standard Theatre 
on 29 Aug., when this playhouse will join 
the vaudeville ranks. 

In Gay New York, although on its last 
fortnight, offers many novelties. To begin 
with, there is a third edition of the play itself 
and there are to be bicycling club and yacht 
club nights. 

In Rosemary, the play with which Mr. 
John Drew opens his season at the Empire, 
that popular actor will impersonate a more 
sentimental réle than the one in the Squire of 
Dames, which brought him so much pros- 
perity and praise. In the bare telling of the 
plot Rosemary seems to offer little that is 
dramatic, as the interest revolves around a 
bachelor of forty who attains the venerable 
age of ninety before the play closes. It will 
at least be interesting to study the antiquity 
of man as illustrated by Mr, Drew. 

Among items of musical intelligence ap- 
pears this queer note: Miss Lillian Russell 
will ride an elephant in a scene representing 
a **circus’’ ball which is part of an opera, 
by Gustave Kerker, entitled, An American 
Beauty. 

Mr. Roland Reed is to open next week at 
the Boston Museum in a new play, The 
Wrong Mr. Wright. 

Rehearsals of The Caliph are progressing. 
The opera will open at the Broadway Theatre 
on 3 Sept., with Jefferson de Angellis in the 
title rdle. 

Fregoli is now playing the final week of his 
highly successful engagement at the Olympia 
Roof Garden. 


O° Monday evening Throughbred re- 


AT THE THEATRES 


Casino—8, In Gav New York, 

Garrick Theatre—8 15, Thoroughbred. 

Terrace Garden—8.15. Der Polengraf. 

Seidi Concert —8.10, at Brighton Beach, 

Casino Roof Garden—Variety. 

O1ympia Roof Garden—8.15, Fregoli. 

Madison Square—R oof Garden—Variety. 

Eden Musee —Concert, Waxworks, etc., 23d st., 
near 6th ave. 

American Theatre—Roof Garden—Vanriety. 

Grand Central Palace —Roof Garden— Variety. 

Proctor’s, 23d street, near 6th avenue, and 58th 
street, near 3d avenue —Variety 

Manhattan Beach—Sousa's Band, 3:30 and 7:15; 
Evangeline, 9; Rice's Circus, 3:30 and 9; Pain’s 
fireworks, 8.15. 


SOME RUNNING COMMENTS ON RECENT DRA- 
MATIC REPRESENTATIONS. BY MR. JOHN 
HOLLINGSHEAD. 


A reporter for the Sketch recently inter- 
viewed the distinguished English manager, 
Mr. Hollingshead, with the following results : 

“ Looking back on the fifty years that you 
have been in touch with the drama, Mr. 
Hollingshead, you doubtless note a great 
change in its aspect as viewed to day?’’ I re- 
marked. 

** Not at all. The drama never changes. 
It couldn’t and wouldn’t change, Just 
the same conditions obtain to-day as did a 
hundred years ago. There has been no 


advance, and equally there has been no 
retrogression, | What is fashionable one day 
is declared vicious the next, and vice versa. 
And let me correct you on the point of my 
recollections, which carry me back fully 
sixty years, when I was a boy of eight,’’ he 
replied, smiling. 

‘*Is that so? But surely the variety e e- 
ment which obtains in some of our theatres is 
an innovation ?”* 

** Certainly not. Years ago there were 
variety shows at the Patent Theatres. We 
often had a comic song during the interlude or 
intermezzo, whichever you like to call it. 
Alfred Wigan used to give a comic song be- 
tween the acts at the Lyceum, which was 
then the English Opera House, and Ramo- 
Samee, the Indian Juggler and sword-swal- 
lower, was specially and similarly engaged, 
only to give two examples.”’ 

‘*Nor is the problem-play a novelty, I 
suppose ?”” 

‘Of course not. Does not the hardy 
annual of The Stranger supply you with 
a prototype of several of our modern 
dramas ?”’ 

‘© Well, what is your opinion of Ibsen ?”’ 
was my next question. 

**T scarcely feel myself in a position to 
express an opinion, as I have only seen The 
Doll’s House. It interested me, and it was 
reflective of human nature, but rather mean 
human nature it seemed to me. Like Mae- 
terlinck, I don’t think Ibsen exercises much 
influence on our writers of to-day. The work 
of these foreigners has the merit of being de- 
cided, which Mr. Pinero’s Benefit of the 
Doubt has not. There is in it too much 
suggestion of indecision, reminding one of a 
woman putting her foot into the bath and 
taking it out again because the water is cold. 
Then there is too much narrative in the first 
part. The stage is the place for action, not 
for description of what has taken place off it, 
although, I dare say, you will quote Macbeth 
against me. What I mean is that in drama 
there must be no suspicion of lecture at 
all.”’ 

** How do you account for the phenome- 
fially long runs we are now having ?’’ I then 
asked Mr. Hollingshead 

“The reason is obvious enough. The 
facilities of locomotion bring such crowds to 
London that if every theatre, music hall and 
concert room were filled there would still be 
thousands left out in the cold any night you 
please. There is only seating accommoda- 
tion for 200,000 persons in London, you 
must bear in mind. Now, when you con- 
sider the number of strangers nightly in 
London, let alone the five millions of regular 
residents, you can easily understand that long 
runs are a necessity. I think, as regards the 
actor, they are most pernicious. They bring 
him plenty of beef and pudding, it is true, 
but they also tend to set up mental paralysis. 
Why, forty or fifty years ago, in the days of 
the stock companies, the bill would be 
changed once or twice a week. Every actor 
had to have a repertory of a dozen plays at 
least, and was expected to live within a mile 
of the theatre, so that a messenger might 
find him quickly, telling him, for instance, 
that The School for Scandal would be put on 
on the following night. Nowadays no man- 
ager would dream of bringing out a revival of 
The Road to Ruin, for example, under six 
weeks; and why? Because the play would 
be absolutely unknown to most of the com- 
pany. The actor should, like the operatic 
artist, have a long repertory at his fingers’ 
ends.”’ 

‘* Yet the salaries are far greater now ?”’ 

‘* Yes, indeed. Mrs. Siddons got only ten 
pounds a week, while Miss Winifred Emery, 
for instance, receives forty. It is the result 
of the competition between managers with a 
limited supply of first-class artists. At one 
time the circuit represented perhaps six towns. 
Nowadays it comprises the whole globe, 
diminishing the number of available artists 
enormously; while the multiplication of 
theatres must also be taken into account.”’ 

**Do you think the old burlesque, which 
was such a feature of your eighteen years’ 
management of the Gaiety, will revive ?”’ 

“ Why not? No form of dramatic en- 
tertainment ever dies. It revolves ina cycle, 
that is all. You may remember that Samuel 
Coleridge thought, as civilization advanced, 


tragedy would go out ; but we have only to go 
to the Lyceum or to the Lyric to disprove his 
prophecy. No, I am not in favor of religious 
plays. A play should rather turn on the 
human passions. Religion is a bad subject 
for drama. Sardou’s one religious play was 
a failure for the reasoa that the chiet charac- 
ter represented an Agnostic.”’ 

**] suppose dancing has more prominence 
on the boards now than formerly ?”’ 

**No, I don’t think so. Dancing has 
always been popular. Fiexmore and Wie- 
land were great favorites in the old Adelphi 
days. Then you may remember that Mad- 
ame Céleste, and even Benjamin Webster, 
* took the floor,’”’ 

**It has been remarked, I believe, that 
there have not been many theatres built of 
late ?”” 

** And why? Because there are so few 
suitable sites to be obtained. I could let six 
theatres to-morrow if there were so many 
vacant. It was for want of a suitable house 
that Sarah Bernhardt declined at first to come 
here this season, and yet she wanted a thea- 
tre for only a fortnight.” 

** IT must ask you your Views as regards the 
censorship of plays ?”’ 

** Well, I am variously called a Benthamite 
Radical and a Conservative Anarchist. I 
deserve the former designation I suppose, be- 
cause I hold that the first function of a gov- 
ernment isto stand out of the way of the 
people. Let me do my work in my own 
way, and don’t attempt to regulate me unless 
I commit a gross indecency. Public opinion 
is quite as moral as is State censorship, while 
the latter is no more potent than the fly on 
the chariot-wheel. Censorship will never 
be in advance of public morality. What is 
the use of a Censor? Take the press, for 
instance. The newspapers of to-day, with 
very few exceptions, do not offend in matters 
of good taste. Besides, what can be more 
anomalous than the relative position as re- 
gards censorship between the drama and the 
press? I may write without restraint an ar- 
ticle which will be read by a million readers 
in, say, Lloyd’s penny weekly, but I must 
not play to a few hundred persons in a thea- 
tre without State permission, although I may 
disseminate the most pernicious doctrine from 
a platform.” 

*¢ You said just now that you were a Con- 
servative Anarchist.’’ 

** Well, I am called so because of. my love 
of old books and old things generally, while 
I’m aregular iconoclast as regards territorial 
restrictions which interfere with the liberty 
of the subject, such as the late gates and bars 
in the Bloomsbury district, and the abuses 
connected with the Mud-Salad Market in 
Covent Garden. Then the tyranny of the 
Government in respect to the licensing sys- 
tem I have persistently fought with my pen 
until I am perfectly sick. Yes, I rejoice ex- 
ceedingly that Mrs. Ormiston Chant did not 
succeed for long in hampering our social lib- 
erty. The Nonconformist conscience is not 
only narrow-minded, but most inconsistent. 
For instance, I remember, while one of the 
most prominent representatives of that boay 
was waging war against the ballet and the 
theatre, his firm was supplying us all the 
time with pink ‘tights’ by the thousand.”’ 


CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS 


THE GREAT ORIENTAL STATESMAN 


He Grand Old Man of China, Li 
i Hung Chang, is watched with 
much interest as he makes his tour 
of the capitals of the world. For more than 
thirty years he has been the most interesting 
and the most powerful man in China, hardly 
excepting the two Emperors who have ruled 
during that period. A recent writer says: 
‘He has forced his way against the most 
powerful enemies, and the prejudices of the 
lettered and official classes, to a summit of 
power such as no other Chinese subject ever 
attained during the countless centuries of her 
past history.’’ It is not strange that the 
nations of Europe appreciate the importance 
of a visit from this remarkable man—gen- 
eral, statesman and reformer—and vie with 
one another in attempts to gain his good will, 
and to impress him with the more enlight- 
ened character of their institutions. 


The great Chinese empire of to-day, which 
embraces Manchuria, Mongolia and Thibet, 
as well as China proper, is more than twice as 
large as the Seres of the ancients or the Cathay 
of the Middle Ages. Since the time of the 
philosopher Confucius, who lived in the fifth 
century B. C., his system of ethics has been 
the rule of life to the majority of Chinese, and 
it has modified the government to the present 
day. Until recently the history of China 
has been so separated from that of European 
nations that it has been as if the Great Wall 
itself were between. We believe that China 
was never more illustrious or powerful 
than during the reign of Kublai Khan, the 
Mongol Emperor, who was host to Marco 
Polo when that delightful Venetian visited 
his court and brought away apocryphal tales 
of its glories. Shortly after his day, in 1368, 
the Ming dynasty was established by the son 
of a Chinese laborer, who made himself Em- 
peror. This dynasty suffered various vicissi- 
tudes, but kept the throne until 1616, when 
China was invaded by the Manchu Tartars, 
who established themselves in the now well- 
known peninsula of Sian-Tung. These Tar- 
tars proved grasping neighbors, for when the 
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Emperor asked their aid in suppressing a re- 
bellion in his dominions a few years later 
they willingly assisted him—only they kept 
the fruits of their victories for themselves, 
seized Pekin, turned out the sovereign, and 
in 1644 placed the son of the Manchu ruler 
on the throne of China, Naturally, a pe- 
riod of confusion followed, but the lingering 
resistance of the Chinese was crushed out. 
The shaved head and pigtail, which we 
associate with the Chinése, are really the 
signs of Tartar sovereignty. One of the 
dangers which threatened the Chinese during 
the late war with Japan was that the na- 
tional confidence in this Tartar dynasty 
might be overthrown. At one time Menk- 
den, the ancient Manchurian capital, was 
threatened, and many students of Oriental 
affairs considered that the taking of this 
sacred city would be regarded by the native 
Chinese as a sign from Heaven that the day 
of Manchurian sovereignty was past. 

It was a difficult matter for outer barbar- 
ians to establish commercial relations with 
the Celestial Kingdom. The East India 
Company had been granted by Great Britain 
as early as 1660 exclusive commercial privil- 
eges in the east, which included the trade 
with China, but when the charter of the 
company was renewed in 1834 the trade with 
China was thrown open to all the world, 
Lord Napier being superintendent of such 
portion of it as should be carried on with 
England. ‘Then followed immediately the 
imperial prohibition by the Chinese sovereign 
of the opium trade, which had become so 
profitable to India. The destruction by the 
Chinese of a large amount of opium belong- 
ing to the English traders, and the continu- 
ance of the trade led to what is known as 
the Opium War between Great Britain and 
China. The result of this war was the 
treaty of Manking in 1842, by which the 
{sland of Hong-Kong was ceded to England, 
five important ports opened to British trade, 
regular tariff established, a large indemnity 
paid by China and official intercourse estab- 
lished between the two nations on a basis of 
equality. The difficulty attending the 
adoption of this last clause is interestingly 
shown by a curious article published in one of 
the recent reviews. It is a translation taken 
from the published court records of China, be- 
ing a communication from the Emperor of 
China to George the Third. It begins in 
this way: ‘*Lo, then, thou King, far away 
over many oceans, thou hast inclined thine 
heart towards civilization, and hast made a 
point of despatching envoys to respectfully 
bear a submissive address. We have 
opened and perused the address, the language 
of which 1s sufficiently honest and earnest to 
bear witness, O, King, to the genuineness of 
thy respectful submission, and is hereby right 
well commended and approved.’ The 
humor of this is very delightful. The idea 
of the King of England turning his heart 
toward the civilization of China and gaining 
the patronizing approbation of that country’s 
sovereign for his respectful submission is most 
amusing. Yet none of the petitions relating 
to trade so satisfactorily presented were 
granted, and the envoys were dismissed with 
this warning: ‘*And, thou King, thou 
shouldst do thy best to realize our imperial 
meaning, and make still further efforts to 
prove thy loyalty, and forever strive to be 
respectful and submissive so as to preserve to 
thy kingdom its due share of the blessings of 
peace.” 


HOW CHRISTIAN NATIONS WARRED WITH 
A HEATHEN ONE 


But even the treaty of Manking, and those 
with the United States and France which fol- 
lowed it, had not settled China’s relations to 
other nations. The colossal conceit of 
Chinese officials had not been shaken, and 
various affronts, neither disavowed nor apolo- 
gized for, led to a second war, when France 
acted with England. Then came the treaty 
of Tientsin, which was made only to be 
broken in true Oriental fashion, and the final 
advance upon Pekin by the allied forces and 
Lord Elgin’s decision that a penalty for all 
this shuffling must be exacted which should 
‘¢ ring throughout the whole empire.’ The 
wonderful Summer Palace was burned and 
five days later the treaty of Pekin was 
signed and England's claims satisfied. 


DOMESTIC DIFFICULTIES 


This was in 1860, and for ten years pre- 
viously the great Tai-ping rebellion had been 
going on. This revolt was led by a peasant 
of a rude hill race called the Hakkas, who 
had invented a new religion into which he 
had worked ‘‘a grim and distorted caricature 
of Christianity.” He called himself the 
Heavenly King and many joined him and be- 
lieved in his pretensions. He was remark- 
ably successful, and even took the city of 
Manking in 1853. The struggle with the 
British drew off imperial attention from the 
attempted suppression of this impostor, and 


after the treaty of Pekin the rebels had be- 


come more powertul and aggressive than 
ever. The imperial army was then reorgan- 
ized, and an American, General Ward, was 
made its commander, Chinese Gordon, as he 
was afterward to be called, acting with him. 
In 1863, when Gordon was thirty years old, 
he was himself put in command of the cele- 
brated ‘*Ever Victorious Army” and the 
history of the brilliant campaign which fol- 
lowed and which ended in the suppression 
of the rebellion and the suicide of the 
‘* Heavenly King” is well known. It was 
at this time that Gordon gained an intimate 
knowledge of Li Hung Chang, then Governor 
of the Kiang provinces. They were much 
associated during the war, and, naturally, did 
not always agree. They had one serious 
quarrel when, at the close of the rebellion, 
Li pledged himself to Gordon to spare the 
lives of the defeated officers, and then broke 
faith with the man to whom China owed 
so much. Mr. Hahes says that Gordon, 
when he heard of the massacre of the prison- 
ers, **took a revolver and sought the Gov- 
ernor’s quarters fully resolved to do justice on 
his body and accept the consequences,” but 
fortunately for both men and for China a 
meeting did not take place. Gordon's 
chagrin over this affair was so great that he 
refused to accept either decoration or money as 
reward for his services to the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 


CHINESE GORDON AND LI HUNG CHANG 


In 1880, however, we find Gordon again 
going to the aid of the Celestial Kingdom. 
China was involved in a dispute with Russia, 
and the authorities urged Gordon to return. 
Mr. Archibald Forbes says: ‘* What prob- 


ably inspired the request for Gordon’s visit 
was that he should give his advice, whether 
for peace or for war; and that if there 








should be war, he, being on the spot, might 
be induced to take the command.”’ All the 
nation was keen for war except Li Hung 
Chang, by this time Prime Minister. We 
are told that upon Gordon's arrival Li fell 
upon his neck and kissed him, so the little 
episode of the revolver was evidently ¢on- 
signed to oblivion. The danger of war was 
averted, largely by the wisdom of these two 
strange friends. It was during this visit that 
Gordon said in a letter home: ‘‘ There are 
three parties at Pekin: (1) Li Hung Chang, 
(2) the court, (3) the literary class. Li 
Hung Chang is a noble fellow, and worth 
giving one’s life for ”” 

Since that time Li Hung 
Chang’s career has been 
watched by the world, 
and ‘*no one has ever 
impugned the sincerity of 
his desire to improve the 
administration of his state, 
to introduce industrial re- 
forms, and to maintain 
peace.’” There is no 
doubt now that his pres- 
ent tour is undertaken to 
investigate the systems of 
other nations with a view 
to reforming his own—an 
arduous task for a man in 
the prime of life and one 
likely to discourage a vet- 
eran. 


THREE URGENT REFORMS 


There seem to be three 
reforms which should pre- 
cede all others in China. 
It is of prime importance 
that the power of the 
literary class should be 
broken. From its ranks 
is chosen the Board of 


Censors. This Board of 
Censors has the ‘‘ power to 
judge every proceeding of 
the Government by the light 
of Confucian ethics and to 
vetoevery reform, because it 
is opposed to the apothegms 
of classical writers of the 
fossil age of China’s exist- 
ence.”’ ‘* Practically, noth- 
ing can be done till this 
board is abolished. Then 
the army should be reorgan- 
ized and the services of at 
least five hundred European 
officers called in to see that 
the work is thoroughly 
done. Then the capital of 
the empire should be re- 
moved trom Pekin to some 
place of greater security in 
the interior, The position 
of Pekin is far too exposed 
to attack, as was shown at 
the time of China’s struggle 
with Great Britain and 
France and again during the 
late war with Japan. As 





for the far East, which Mr. Dillon says, is 
to ‘* bring China and Korea up by hand.”’ 


TOLD ON THE VERANDAH 


Elson and Susan each belonged to 
N wealthy influential families. They 
had been especial friends from their 
childhood, and early in the spring their en- 
gagement was formally announced with all 
the ceremony atiendant upon announcements 
in fashionable circles, 

During the summer, Nelson was a fre- 
quent guest at Susan’s home, One day, 
while in the hbrary waiting for luncheon to 
be announced, the younger boys of the family 
grew impatient, so Nelson thought he would 
be helptul by entertaining one of them. 

He told him of a bird-shooting match 
that was to be held the next Saturday at the 
grounds of the Audubon Club. ‘I will 
take you if you wish to go,”” he said. 

While at the lunch table, Bert told his 
next older brother what a fine time he ex- 
pected to have on Saturday; that Nelson 


‘ had invited bim to go where birds were to be 


let loose for the marksman. The brother 
had not heard of it and asked: ‘* Who has 
the shooting, and where is it ?’”” 

Bert replied quickly: ** At the abdomen 
club.”’ Seeing everybody at the table chok- 
ing back a laugh, he said in a dignified way : 
‘© Well, if I did not pronounce it correctly 
you need not laugh—abdmen, then, if you 
like that better.”” 


MISS ROBERTS’S LECTURES 


Iss Roberts has been earning a well-merited 
success in New York drawing-rooms. At 
Newport, Tuxedo, W est Islip, Scarborough- 

on-Hudson, these drawing-room classes and half-hour 
talks have proved most popular to the Vanderbilts, 
Du Bois, Wagstaffs and Kingslands. At Sherry’s 
last winter a subscription course, given under the 
especial patronage of Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt, 
was the result of Miss Roberts's travels last year 
in Japan, and included a comprehensive social 
and political study of that interesting country. It 
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a matter of fact, the capital 
now lies ‘‘at the mercy of 
an enterprising and expeditious adversary,’’ 
and certainly the near neighborhood of 
Russia at Vladivostock does not make the 
need of its removal any less pressing; for ‘¢ it 
would be an undeserved reflection on Li 
Hung Chang’s astu'eness to suggest that he 
does not see that the protection of Russia is 
as humiliating and far more perilous to his 
country than the loss of a campaign with an 
undisguised antagonist like Japan.”’ If the 
great envoy sees the necessity of these re- 
forms, and is able to execute them, it may not 
be so easy for Russia to carry out her scheme 





proved a brilliant success, and nothing but praise 
was heard on all sides, It is Miss Roberts's intention 
to make a new departure next season and extend her 
lecturing field to several cities east and west, and at 
the same time to devote a part of her time to lectur- 
ing in private schools where she has already estab- 
lisned areputation. Inthe early autumn Miss R oberts 
is to visit the British provinces with an especial view 
of making a study of Arcadia for lecture purposes, 
The journey is then to be continued overland to Cal- 
ifornia, visiting every part of the State, with partic- 
ular attention given to the Spanish missions and their 
past history. The route will then lead directly into 
Mexico, where an exhaustive study of its past and 
present history isto be made, to gather an abundance 
of material for attractive and popular lectures, which 
are to be fully illustrated. 
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Of course it’s Pears 





